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MR. DISRAELI AT GLASGOW. 
‘a ceremony of his installation as Lord Rector, and 
the evening banquet which followed, afforded Mr. 
Diskartt an opportunity of making at Glasgow two 
speeches which had the attraction of some novelty, the 


charm of personal memories and peculiar thoughts, and the | 
fascination of the highest degree of cultivated ease and _ 


epigrammatic polish. It was impossible that the novelist 
should compose more in the style of his novels, or the 
politician better represent the vein of his orations. There 
was scarcely a sentence that was not telling, and it 
may be added that there was scarcely a thought that was 
not fanciful. He spoke of the preparation of the young 
for the combat of life, and, although the sermon was full of 
interest, it was practically as useful or as useless as the 
dissertations of Coningsby or Sybil. He lectured merchants 
on the dangers and destinies of commerce; and if what 
he said was true, it was new in the manner, not in 
the matter, of the lecture. Where he was on firm ground 
was in those parts of his speeches which gave passages 
of his own past history, traced the thoughts that had most 
deeply moved him in his own astonishing career, or ap- 
pealed to the familiar prejudices or passions of his hearers. 
It is the business of an orator to embellish his pictures with 
plenty of local colouring, and Scotchmen may naturally 
have been delighted with the adroitness with which Mr. 
DisraELI managed to make a denunciation of the Commune 
lead his hearers to take note that the flame of Scotch 
patriotism burns with equal brightness on the banks of the 
Clyde and of the Ganges. But it was not a matter of merely 
Scotch interest to hear the story of the reception given him 
when he was almost a boy by the Laird of Abbotsford. 
Sir Watrer Scorr was kind to the son of the elder Disrartt, 
not because such kindness might be a key to posthu- 
mous fame, but because it was in his nature to be 
kind to every one, because he was young enough in 
his old age to cherish the hopes of the young, and 
because he had a profound respect for kinds of intellec- 
tual excellence alien to his own. It was a happy acci- 
dent that Mr. Disrart1 could thus, in speaking to a 
Scotch audience, add from his own recollections one more 
stone to the pillar of Scor1’s unpretending greatness. 
Nor could anything have at once awakened the higher 
political interest of his hearers, and yet complied with the 
rule prohibiting political discussion, more successfully than 
Mr. Disrarui’s reference to his long connexion with the 
Conservative party. That this party has often distrusted, 
and sometimes wished ‘to be rid of him, was for years a 
matter of gossip, and perhaps of not ill-founded rumour; 
until the discovery that his followers were prepared, not 
only to be educated by him to accept the Reform Bill of 
1867, but to look on him as its master in the paths of 
subsequent tuition, dispelled the notion that, his supre- 
macy could be successfully disputed. Mr. Disrarii now 
records that he has always been willing to resign his 
leadership, but that every manifestation of his willing- 
ness to do so has been met with fresh expressions 
of kindness and indulgence toward him. What, with 
the generosity of romance, he ascribes to the whole 
party is incontestably true of a few of its chiefs, and espe- 
cially of the late Lord Dery; and it may be said, to the 
credit of the whole party, that, under the guidance of those 
whom they most trusted, they have gradually recognized 
that in a critical period; and before an adverse public, they 
wanted something more than the. simple wisdom of a good 
honest Conservative to steer their conrse. 

The two secrets of instruction which Mr, Disrag.i com, 


municated to the youthful students who had elected him 
were that they should commune with their own hearts and 
study the spirit of the age. How, he asked, is a young 
man to find out what he is fit for, and what he can prac- 
tically do? He cannot learn this from his tutors; for, 
except Isocrarrs and the earlier Jesuits, no tutors 
have been capable of giving an answer to such a 
question. He cannot learn it at home, for the blind 
fondness or neglect of parents makes them habitually 
see swans in their geese, and geese in their swans. 
He cannot learn it from his companions, for they will 
admire in him the wrong qualities, and at best their 
admiration will be too extravagant to be just. What he 
must do is to try, to fail, and to analyse his failures. 
Emulating the fashionable poet of the day, he must write 
poems which no one will read. As a rival of the most 
practised orators, he must make speeches to which no one 
will listen; or, striving to tread in the path of a great 
general, he must order men only to discover that he cannot 
influence the conduct of a single individual. Then, instead 
of being disheartened, he must patiently and impartially 
examine himself, profit by his experience, and resolutely 
proceed in the direction in which the whisperings of hope 
or genius prompt him still to think he may succeed. Who 
does not see thatin all this it is Rassetas who is telling 
the history of the Prince of Abyssinia? Mr. Disrarii was 
not really guiding ordinary Scotch students into the way 
that would lead them to distinction; he was telling them 
the tale of his youth and rehearsing a chapter of his Auto- 
biography. He was relating how he had in his early days 
tried, failed, analysed his failures, and prepared himself for 
success. The usual boy would learn nothing from the 
process of such a self-examination even were he not, 
happily, entirely incapable of it. He would soon get 
weary of the comedy of looking into the blank of his own 
mind, and indolence and the sense of duty would rapidly 
bring him back to the humble task of seeing how he could 
best take advantage of such opportunities as his parents 
or friends might be able to assure him. But if we permit 
ourselves to forget the fictitious Scotch lads whom Mr. 
DiskaELI was nominally ‘addressing, and look only at 
the actual career of the speaker himself, the memory of 
which lay at the bottom of what he said, nothing in it 
is more deserving of notice than that Mr. Disrar has 
attained a wonderful success in spite, not only of extra- 
ordinary obstacles, but of extraordinary failures. He has 
in his day been not only unfriended but ridiculous; and, 
few as there are who can surmount the want of friends and 
position, there are still fewer who can survive ridicule. 
Mr. Disractt has written poetry and spoken speeches which 
were in his history what the eagle of Boulogne was in the 
history of Napotzon HI. Among the writers of bad poetry 
and the speakers of speeches that fall flat, among conspira- 
tors capable of landing at a seaport with half-a-dozen 
followers and a tame bird, there is one in an incalculable 
number of thousands who has it in him to lead an English 
party or govern a Continental nation. This one possible, 
imaginable, undiscoverable being was the real hearer whom 
Mr. Disrarti addressed. Whether, as a matter of fact, he 
was present at the Kibble is a mystery as yet lost in the 
womb of time. [ 

The wise youth who has completed the process of intro- 
spection is next called to study the spirit of the age. 
Having, to use Mr. Disragui’s daring image, traversed 
wild tracts and mountain gorges and ridges and ranges, he 
will stand like a soldier of XeNoPHON. with the sea before 
him, and recognize that on the boundless ocean of life he is 
‘to be guided by the compass with which the knowledge 
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of this great secret will furnish him. Fortunately even 
commonplace people, with minds inadequate to improve 
themselves by ambitious failures, may profit as well as 
their cleverer rivals by studying the spirit of the age; for 
if the most vulgar good sense failed to teach the lesson, 
this study would teach them, it appears, not to adopt pro- 
fessions that are obsolete, or venture their capital in 
countries where trading is carried on at a loss. For 
greater minds the spirit or knowledge of the age will do 
far more. Mr. Disrartt most goodnaturedly told his 
Scotch friends what the spirit of the age is, and announced 
that it is the spirit of equality. In England we have got 
the right sort of equality; in France there is set up the 
wrong sort of equality; and Mr. Disrarti owned that it 
was not getting very far if an Englishman merely re- 
cognized the superiority of English over French in- 
stitutions. But there is another sort of equality 
which promises to be soon the spirit of the age 
in England and elsewhere, and that is the equality 
of Cosmopolitan Communism. Here the use of under- 
standing the spirit of the age is to learn to combat it. 
If part of the preparation for combat consists in accurately 
apprehending the character and designs of the enemy, Mr. 
ISRAELI did not perhaps do much to help his hearers. 
Mischievous and absurd in most respects as are the dreams 
of Communism, it is obviously a false view to regard them 
as only pointing in the direction of material prosperity. 
The aims of Communists are futile, and the conditions 
they demand are impracticable, but nothing would astonish 
them so much as to hear that, when they have given 
a man a good bellyful, they propose to let him alone. 
But if young Scotchmen require to be warned against 
the attractions of Communism, and if they can be warned as 
easily pag them as against adopting professions from 
which they will not get a farthing and commercial ventures 
in which they are sure to lose all they possess, by the simple 
ae 3 of calling the pursuit of obvious reflections the appre- 
msion of the spirit of the age, Mr. Disragui has been a kind 
friend in giving them the recipe. That they really need 
this recipe is, however, so unlikely that here again we must 
see an illustration of Mr. Disrar.t’s personal history rather 
than any attempt to tell Scotch students profitable 
truths. It has been one of the secrets of Mr. Disrar.i’s 
— that he has been able to cheer himself in the 
task of playing a political part in many respects anti- 
pathetic and ntellectual ambition by his 
singular power of inventing a romantic mist through 
which he views humble duties and ordinary aims. Having 
partly, at least, through accident thrown in his lot with 
the Conservative party, he has successfully striven to 
make Conservatism poetical to his mind with a poetry 
7 his own. He had fancies, prejudices, or beliefs in 
abundance, which readily served the purpose, and although it 
is always hard to say where, in what he says or writes, 
belief ends and irony begins, yet it would be most unjust 
not to recognize that, on the whole, he naturally discloses, 
rather than insincerely invents, what he says for the satis- 
faction of himself and his readers. He has been, as a politi- 
cian, in a position not unlike that of a person who, having 
got hold of a picture which he does not admire, and being 
obliged to have it always in his dining-room, comforts him- 
self by setting it in a magnificent frame; and this ornate 
discourse at Glasgow about the spirit of the age may be 
regarded as one more scroll or boss in-the gilding. 


THE SANTIAGO EXECUTIONS. 

HE execution of a large number of prisoners at Santia; 
T in Cuba will probably lead to serious consequences. ‘it 
is remarkable that a Spanish Prime Minister lately resigned 
office because he was irrevocably to the infliction of 
capital punishment. The authorities who have put to death 
without necessity a large number of their captive enemies 
are Spaniards who for the most part were born in the 
mother-country. It seems that there was at one time 
‘some e ion in the number of the alleged victims; 
but there can be no doubt that the executions were pain- 
fully numerous. No account which has yet been published 
furnishes sufficient materials for a confident judgment on 
the legal right of the Colonial Government to treat the 
crew and passengers of the Virginius as rebels. It was 
yam that in the civil war which has now 

r for three or four years no quarter was given on 
either side. The Volunteers not long since perpetrated a 


judicial murder of the most barbarous kind on a number of 
students who were merely accused of desecrating a burial- 
ground in which a monument had been erected to a Loyalist. 
The savage cruelty of the Volunteers excited general repro- 
bation, but it gave foreign Powers no ground of interference ; 
nor would they be able to control the violence of the 
equally merciless insurgents. Indignation which is likely 
to have practical results has been excited by the exe- 
cution of a number of English subjects and American 
citizens. The Virginius appears to have been engaged, in 
some undefined character, in the service of the insurgents. 
The ship can scarcely have been a privateer, for there is 
no rebel Government in Cuba to issue letters of marque; 
nor is it stated that any attempts had been made to search 
or to capture Spanish vessels. The term “ blockade-runner ” 
is inapplicable, because there is no blockade on the coast of 
Cuba; and, on the whole, it must be supposed that the 
Virginius was employed as a transport and a store ship. 
Among the passengers on board was a son of the rebel 
chief; and it is said that the cargo consisted of munitions 
of war. On previous occasions the Virginius had been pro- 
tected by American naval officers from capture by the Spanish 
cruisers ; and the irritation which ultimately found vent in 
the executions at Santiago may perhaps have been aggravated. 
by the connivance of the American navy with the rebellion. 
If the seizure had been effected in Spanish waters, it 
would have been an ordinary warlike operation; and even 
on the high seas an enemy’s ship would be a lawful prize. 
The question whether the Virginius is entitled to claim 
American nationality is of the highest importance. The 
recent precedent of the Deerhound, which was voluntarily 
released by the Spanish Government though the vessel 
had been engaged in carrying munitions of war for the use 
of the Carlists, proves that in time of peace a Government 
has no right in any case to make prize of a foreign ship. 


If it should be found that the capture was legally unobjec- 
tionable, the cruelty of the colonial authorities may never- 
theless furnish reasonable ground for remonstrance. It is 
true that foreigners have no right to take part in domestic 
contests; but a Government which is unable ‘during 
three or four years to suppress a rebellion is morally 
bound so far to treat the insurgents as belligerents as 
to give quarter to insurgents. The Englishmen who 
were put to death appear to have been sailors who were 
probably tempted by high wages to pursue their occupation 
in the rebel cruiser without inquiring too curiously into 
the nature of her employment. They would have had 
little ground for complaint if they had been detained 
as prisoners of war, but they could never have conjectured 
that they incurred the risk of capital punishment. The 
Americans on board may perhaps have been more directly 
engaged in hostile operations, but they also were entitled 
to the ordinary treatment of prisoners of war. The 
American adventurers who several years ago took part in 
the enterprise of Lorez were executed by the Cuban 
authorities as soon as they were taken, but they had landed 
for the purpose of organizing an insurrection, and they 
had undoubtedly incurred the penalties of treason. The 
existence of a chronic civil war introduces new elements 
into the question. Even if it can be shown that no actual 
violation of the law has been perpetrated, the ruling faction 
in Cuba cannot be allowed to persist in its blood- 
thirsty course. In the probable contingency of a legal 
irregularity in the proceedings, there will be more con- 
clusive for can be little doubt 
that the Government of Madrid will willingly offer any 
reparation in its power; but orders for the punishment of 
the offenders would be disregarded in Cuba, and one of the 
remonstrating Governments may not improbably prefer an 

grievance to any form of satisfaction. 

Popular opinion in the United States is, as might be ex- 

strongly excited; and the Government takes ad- 
vantage of the sage to stimulate the clamour for 
intervention in Cu The naval authorities are fitting 
out ships, and recruiting to the utmost extent allowed by 
law; and the organs of the PresiprenT take credit for his 
determination to wait for the decision of Congress. As the 
Constitution prohibits the Presipunt from declaring war 
at his own discretion, his present moderation is scarcely 
voluntary. On the meeting of Congress in the first week 
of December the Presipent will disclose his opinions in his 
Message; and in the meantime his recommendations may 
be confidently anticipated. A year ago, when there was no 
apparent occasion for discussing the question, the PrEsiDENT 
urged upon Congress the expediency of profiting by every 
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opportunity to extend the national territory. His obstinate 
and perhaps successful persistence in the project of 
annexing San Domingo proves that he excludes neither 
tropical countries nor alien races from his ambitious 
designs. It is fortunate that a short delay is interposed 
between the transaction of Santiago and the meeting of 
Congress. The outrage which has been perpetrated, and the 
probable failure to obtain redress, will furnish a plausible 
pretext for hostile measures; but prudent American 
politicians will hesitate before they sanction an enterprise 
which may lead to unforeseen results. An invasion of Cuba 
would in the end be almost certainly successful, but it 
might involve heavy sacrifices of life and money. The 
numbers of the American standing army are scarcely 
sufficient for ordinary service in time of peace; and 
although volunteer regiments may be raised, the proposed 
conquest of Cuba would not excite the patriotic enthusiasm 
which filled the Federal ranks during the war with the 
Southern Confederacy. In spite of all difficulties, the 
power of the United States is sufficient to ensure the 
annexation or the independence of Cuba; but the objections 
which proved fatal to General Grant’s first project of 
occupying San Domingo will apply far more forcibly to the 
annexation of Cuba. Neither the white nor the black in- 
habitants of the island would be a desirable addition to the 
number of American citizens; and, without a fundamental 
change in the Constitution, it would be difficult to manage 
a large dependency with two millions of alien subjects. 
Any scruple which might be felt as to the dismember- 
ment of the territory of a friendly Republic would probably 
not be shared by the Presmpent; but it is doubtful whether 
he will obtain a majority in the Senate for the policy which 
he will probably recommend. 

Another alternative, which is more likely to be adopted, 
would consist in a declaration of the independence of Cuba, 
and of the abolition of slavery. The dominant faction in 
Cuba pays no attention to the measures of the Spanish 
Government or Legislature for the emancipation of the 
negroes ; but with the aid of an American fleet and army, 
the Creoles would assume a superiority over the white 
planters; and the negroes, though they are at present 
neutral, would naturally accept the boon of freedom. The 
chief difficulties of such a policy would perhaps disclose 
themselves when the original enterprise was successfull 
accomplished. The native or immigrant Spaniards gove 
Cuba because they are more vigorous and more 
warlike than their adversaries; and they would either 
leave the island in a body, or they would not 
submit after the withdrawal of the American troops 
to the supremacy of the Creoles. If the slaveholders 
were disinclined to remain in Cuba after emancipation, the 
residue of the population would be incapable of organizing 
and maintaining a free Republic. The island would be im- 
poverished by the discontinuance of labour by the negroes ; 
and the inhabitants at the best would not maintain them- 
selves above the level of the South American Republics. 
CespPEDEs or some other adventurer would become Dictator 
under the title of President, until he was overthrown by a 
rival of his own class; and the negroes would have no part 
in political life until they became numerous enough to 
establish another Hayti in Cuba. At some stage in the 
downward movement the United States would have again 
to interfere; and per annexation might become neces- 
sary when degeneracy already made considerable pro- 
gress. If the Senate is wise, the present quarrel will 
be hushed up on any terms which may not be inconsistent 
with the national honour; and the excusable excitement of 
popular feeling will gradually subside. 


FRENCH PROSPECTS. 


Versailles and the Assembly that meets in it could in 

any way be got rid of, the of France would be 
more satis’ than they have been for a very long time. 
The elections of Sunday last confirm all that has been said 
about the steady growth of a genuine political opinion. 
The voting took the: very of political 
crisis. The electors had been warned that the return of a 
Republican candidate would be tantamount to inviting 
murder, robbery, and arson to do their worst. The Govern- 
ment, we may be sure, had made fall use of all the local 
strength at its command, and at the last moment the 
Assembly had thrown its weight into the same scale by 
voting urgency for a Bill to disqualify officers on active 


service from sitting as deputies. Yet, notwithstanding 
this extraordinary combination of hostile influences, 
the Republican candidates were returned by large 
majorities. The manufacturers of Rouen, the ship- 
owners of Havre, the shopkeepers of Troyes, the peasants 
of the villages round were all of one mind. Under 
the circumstances a different result might not have had 
much significance. The return of Conservative candi- 
dates for Aube and the Lower Seine would only have shown 
that the Republican feeling in the country was not con- 
firmed enough to resist the unusual pressure brought 
to bear upon it. But that two important and representa- 
tive departments should have given so certain a sound at a 
moment of unexampled trial is conclusive evidence of what 
France really desires. 


It is only when we turn to the nominal Legislature of 
the country that there is real ground for anxiety. There, 
each fresh manifestation of Republican conviction seems 
only to harden the heart of the majority. The pretence 
of representing France has been abandoned, and the 
Assembly avowedly sets its face against a dissolution be- 
cause it hates the institutions which a dissolution would 
certainly establish. In May the majority thought that 
their purpose would be answered by making Marshal Mac- 
Manon President in the room of M. Turers. They have 
now discovered that this expedient has had no effect on the 
constituencies, and that, ifthey wish the next Assembly to 
emulate the virtues of its predecessor, they must get rid of 
the majority of the electors. Under a free Government 
this manceuvre might be difficult to execute ; but in Marshal 
MacManon they have the happiness to possess a leader 
who is willing to rule eitier on constitutional or on auto- 
cratic principles, as best pleases his friends. His deference 
to their wishes is the more graceful that in the recess they 
did their best to get rid of him. But Marshal MacManon is 
above any petty irritation. Though he was employed to keep 
the throne for the Count of CuamBorp all through the vaca- 
tion, he is still ready to sit on it himself. He has no objection 
to being nominated dictator; his only stipulation on that 
point has been that, if he is to be dictator, he shall be a 
dictator with plenary powers, and shall enter at once into 
his inheritance. Such a ruler is exactly suited to meet the 
various wants of the majority in the Assembly. The Right 
are favourable to him because he will allow them to scheme 
for Heyry V. The weak-kneed members of the Left Centre 
are favourable to him because he will prevent the Left from 
scheming fora Republic. The Bonapartists are not actively 
hostile to him because they want time to develop their plans. 
In short, Marshal MacManon has not a single enemy 
except those who care for the freedom and dignity of 
France, and in the existing Chamber they are in a 
hopeless minority. The crowd of intriguers to whom 
an unkind fortune has committed the affairs of France will 
now be free to pass what, with the humour natural to suc- 
cessful plotters, they will call Constitutional laws. What 
the nature of these laws will be it is not difficult to guess. 
— the Marshal is absolute ruler over a large part 
of ce by virtue of a state of siege. He is naturally 
anxious that there should be no invidious distinction be- 
tween one part of his territory and another; and though 
there is nothing to prevent the actual master of the army 
from making a state of siege universal, he modestly ers 
to exercise his powers under another title. Bishop TayLor 
somewhere says that a virtuous Christian will rather 
increase his ordi devotions than add special devo- 
tions. This is precisely Marshal MacManon’s view of his 
office. As itis, he can do pretty much what he chooses 
in an emergency, but he wishes to be able to do what he 
chooses without an emergency. It is difficult to proclaim a 
state of siege in a department which has given no other 
sign of disaffection than a disposition to return an Opposi- 
tion candidate; and even if it were proclaimed, the general 
in command might be puzzled how to apply it to voters 
who took refuge in disereet silence, or still more discreet 
lying. Only a Constitutional law can meet such 3 case as 
din’ a Constitutional law can provide that 
no ill-disposed or enthusi-stic person shall enjoy the fran- 
chise, or that votes given on the side count as 
though they were given on the right side. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the really critical moment 
for France has not yetarrived. Supposing that the electoral 
law remained unaltered, the vote of Wednesday would 
be comparatively unimportant. The partial elections would 
go on in their course, and by degrees the majority 
of the Assembly would come to represent with some ap- 
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ch to accuracy the majority in the country. There 
ae come a time Promos. an the Legislature and the 
dictator would find themselves in a position of antagonism 
from which there would be no escape except by the retreat 
of one or other. In such a dilemma as this the surrender 
would probably come from Marshal MacManoy. He would 
hardly have the resolution to send the Assembly to prison ; 
for, popular as he is with the army, he is not the heir of 
Napotzon I. The Right are not far-sighted politicians, but 
they have the wits to see that their chances of keeping 
France under their feet are inextricably associated with 
the success of a new electoral law; and it is when this 
comes to be debated on that the Liberal party will 
find themselves in presence of their greatest danger. It 
is quite conceivable that by that time some attack will 
have been made on the inviolability of deputies, and that 
M. Burret will have been armed with the power of ordering 
into arrest any member who uses language which the 
majority may think derogatory to their sovereignty. It may 
be that it is to guard against a possibility of this kind that 
M. Turers has maintained unexpected silence throughout 
the debate on the extension of the PreEsiDENT’s powers. 
There may be some reason for not weakening the force of his 
supreme effort by showing that his arguments are powerless 
to influence votes, and he may think it prudent to reserve his 
supreme effort for an occasion on which orators of smaller 
mark may be less able to speak their mind with impunity. 
If that effort is made, and fails, if the majority in the 
Assembly do not sbrink from confessing that France 
must be gagged, as the only means of bringing her into 
even seeming agreement with the representatives who 
have betrayed her, the question presented for the decision 
of the Liberal party will be one of extreme difficulty. 
That they would consider themselves justified in resisting 
a law reducing the constituencies to manageable dimen- 
sions is more than probable. Such a change would, 
in fact, be not the less a usurpation because it was 
effected by constitutioual forms. The essence of usurpation 
is the imposition of a government by armed force, and the 
adoption of such an electoral law as the Right would wish 
to pass would exactly answer to this description. So long 
as this extreme measure is not taken, the triumph of the 
Republican party is only a matter of time. They have 
evidently the country with them, and every new election 
does its part towards bringing the Assembly into harmony 
with the country. But if the machinery by which alone 
this process can be peaceably effected is destroyed, if the 
majority in the Assembly secure themselves against being 
displaced by depriving the country of its right to genuine 
representatives, the conditions of the question will be 
altogether altered. Those, however, who may be disposed 
to resort to extreme and exceptional measures will 
have to consider whether o resistance could be at- 
tempted with any chance of success. If the army were 
prepared to support Marshal MacManoy, resistance to the 
majority in the Assembly could, and probably would, be 
put down with unscrupulous force. Whether a French 
army will be found to act against the French nation, 
whether the new Republican convictions will stand the test 
of imminent civil war, whether generals whose names are 
associated with incidents in the late war more really credit- 
able to France than any with which Marshal MacManon 
has been connected, can succeed in rivalling him in the 
affections of the troops—these are the problems with which 
M. Turers and M. Gampetta may possibly be confronted in 
a week or two. For the present their thoughts are probably 
too much taken up with devising how to keep their follow- 
ers from moving prematurely to leave them any time to 
spare for considermg whether they can move to any 
advantage hereafter. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS. 


fee two appointments which were announced last week 
will add strength to the Government. Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt had been generally as the probable suc- 
cessor to the office of Solicitor-General; but the selection 
of Dr. Lyon Piayramr as Postmaster-General caused a 
certain amount of surprise, though not of disapproval. 
Although the retirement of Mr. Monse.t seemed to have 
become less urgently necessary when Mr. Lowe ceased to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he has shown good sense and 
self-respect by resigning his nominal presidency over a 
department which, by his own admission, he was unable to 
control, An active and able subordinate had entirely set 


aside the authority of the PosrmasTer-GENERAL; and the 
Treasury had actually corresponded with a Secretary, on 
the assumption that the Parliamentary chief of the Post 
Office had subsided into the position of a constitutional 
sovereign. Mr. Monsett, who had neither resented the 
encroachments of Mr. ScupaMore nor the contumelious 
treatment which he received from Mr. Lowe, rightly thought 
that, after the public exposure of his relations to the 
Post Office and the Treasury, he would consult his own 
personal dignity and the public interest by resignation. 
Mr. Mowseit is popular in the House of Commons, and 
he will be regretted by the majority of his colleagues; 
but it happens by a casual coincidence that, while 
his resignation arises from administrative miscarriages, 
the causes to which he probably owed his appointment 
have for the present ceased to operate. Dr. PLayrarr 
has shown in the comparatively humble capacity of an 
Exhibition Commissioner a faculty of managing details 
which renders it probable that he may become an effi- 
cient administrator; and his general vigour and ability 
afford a security that he will never allow any office which 
he may hold to become a sinecure in his hands. Having 
entered Parliament in middle life, he has in the course of 
five years acquired in the House of Commons a respectable 
position as a thoughtful, if not an eloquent, speaker, who 
always contributes information on subjects which he thinks 
it convenient to discuss. Scientific culture, though it may 
be less immediately valuable to a politician or debater than 
literary accomplishments, adds to the weight of his autho- 
rity through the well-founded impression that he possesses 
a reserve of intellectual power. A constituency of far more 
than average competency which made Dr. Ptayrair its first 
choice when it had acquired the Parliamentary franchise, 
will be gratified by Mr. GLapstone’s recognition of his cha- 
racter and ability. The Conservatives of the Universities of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews will certainly not adopt the 
ungenerous innovation of contesting a seat which has, to 
the credit of the constituency, been vacated by the accept- 
ance of office. 


The appointment of Dr. PLayratr to succeed Mr. Monsett 
probably indicates a change in the Irish policy of the 
Government. When Mr. Gtapsroxe formed his Ad- 
ministration, it was thought that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy would be conciliated by the promotion of a re- 
spectable convert to their faith. It is not known how far 
Mr. MonseELt enjoyed the confidence of any portion of the 
episcopal body ; but it was generally believed that he was 
habitually consulted by Mr. Giapstonr during the prepara- 
tion of the Irish University Bill. If Mr. Monse.t expressed 
an opinion that the concessions included in the measure 
would be accepted with gratitude, he is certainly not to be 
blamed for failing to anticipate the unwise rejection of a 
boldly liberal offer. It is highly probable that the majority 
of the Roman Catholic bishops themselves were unaware of 
the course which would be adopted until they received in- 
structions from Rome through the representative of the 
Holy See. After the denunciation of the University 
Bill by the bishops, it must have become evident to 
Mr. GiapstoxE that no political advantage could any longer 
be derived from the presence in the ante-chamber of the 
Cabinet of a Roman Catholic member who was not trusted 
by the heads of his Church. When it became expedient 
on other grounds that Mr. Monsext should retire from 
office, there was a certain show of defiance of episcopal 
dictation in the appointment of a successor who had 
actively opposed the University Bill on directly oppo- 
site grounds to the objections preferred by the Roman 
Catholic bishops. Of the many sections of the com- 
munity to which Mr. Gtapstone’s proposals were dis- 
tasteful, none were more zealous or more indignant than 
the Professors of the Scotch Universities, who complained 
that the Bill was a violation ofthat which they described as 
academic freedom. They anticipated that, if the Bill were 
passed, the new University would in a few years fall under 
the control of the Roman Catholic bishops; and that it 
would consequently be administered in the interests of 
orthodoxy rather than for the promotion of learning and 
science. Dr. Prayrair fully shared and strongly expressed 
the opinion of his friends and constituents. It was a proof of 
spirit and independence to offer active opposition to ameasure 
which the Prime Minister was strongly bent on carrying, 
and on which he had staked the existence of his Govern- 
ment. It is creditable to Mr. Giapsronz that he should 
not have been induced by his disappointment to forget that 
one of its authors was on other questions one of his most 
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meritorious supporters. Nevertheless it can hardly be sup’ 

that the appointment of Dr. Piayrarr would have 

n made if all schemes of attempting to effect an under- 

standing with the Irish Roman Catholic bishops had not 

finally been abandoned. The project of the constitution of a 

University by Papal licence is perhaps not without reason 
— as the signal of a final rupture. 

r. Harcourt, in the exercise of a judgment which 
was certainly not biassed by habits of excessive subser- 
viency to Ministerial dictation, expressed his intention of 
voting for the University Bill, in a speech which contained 
much criticism of its principle and details; yet he is well 
known to be as hostile as Dr. Piayrarr to the pretensions 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. In Great Britain Ultra- 
montane doctrines are at present almost as unpopular as in 
Germany ; and it is only by the exercise of statesmanlike 
calmness that politicians will be likely to remember 
that an influence, whether useful or pernicious, which 
is dominant over some millions of the QuEEN’s subjects 
must be dealt with as one of the conditions of the government 
of the Empire. There is no reason to suppose that any 
opinions which Mr. Harcourt may hold on conflicts of 
secular and ecclesiastical policy had anything to do with 
his promotion. Mr. Giapstone properly held that his choice 
ought to be determined by considerations of professional 
and Parliamentary eminence. He could perhaps scarcely 
have been blamed if he had remembered the numerous oc- 
casions on which Mr. Harcourt has led malcontent Liberals 
below the gangway in isolated attacks on the Government ; 
but little is to be hoped from the services of an ally who 
has not the power of making himself a troublesome critic. 
In legislation and in debate the Soricrror-GENERAL will be 
able to give valuable assistance to the Government; and 
even if he at any time dissents from parts of Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s policy, official discipline will justify and require 
acquiescence in the decisions of the Cabinet. With the 
details of Common Law practice Mr. Harcourt is less fami- 
liar than some of his competitors, because he earned his 
professional rank at the Parliamentary Bar; but when his 
official duties require his appearance in Westminster 
Hall, there can be little doubt that he will prove himself a 
sound lawyer as well as a brilliant advocate. No other 
member of the Bar in the House of Commons _ has 
devoted equally long and systematic study to those doc- 
trines of international law which have lately acquired 
novel importance. In the very crisis of the American 
war he commenced his well-known series of letters 
under the name of “ Historicus” with a defence of the 
strict principles of non-intervention, which were at that 
time represented in a divided Cabinet by Mr. Harcoury’s 
friend and connexion, Sir Gzorce Lewis. As the subject of 
controversy changed with the circumstances of the war, and 
with the increasing exigency of the American Government, 
Mr. Hancovrt’s letters were characterized by still clearer 
appr easion of the points of issue, and by the results of 
constantly extending research. His writings, together with 
the valuable work of Mr. Mounracue Bernarb, and with the 
Geneva Judgment of the Lorp Cuter Justice, form an ex- 
haustive apology for the conduct of the English Government 
and nation, andaconclusive proof thatthe Washington Treaty, 
with the untoward Arbitration which followed, could be 
justified only by supposed considerations of political ex- 
pediency. For some years past Mr. Harcourt has been 
engaged, as the first incumbent of the new Professorship 
at Cambridge, in studying and teaching the general prin- 
ciples of international jurisprudence. While the ArtorNey- 
GeneraL will bring to the consideration of such questions 
an acute intellect well furnished with legal learning, his 
colleague will possess the special aptitude which arises 
from familiarity with all historical and legal precedents. 
The complication of international controversies seems to be 
constantly increasing. In the last generation wars were 
rare, and they were conducted by definite belligerents in the 
midst of recognized neutrals. Bese now recognized and 
unrecognized belligerents, and benevolent or malevolent 
neutrals, and it becomes more and more difficult in such 
cases as those of Carthagena and Cuba to distinguish 
patriots from pirates. It is highly desirable that in all 
such cases the English Government should have the best 
advice, though, after all, it will in the future, as in the past, 
be generally vituperated by all parties. On official and 
Parliamentary grounds, the appointment of Mr. Harcourt 
was probably the best that could have been made. 


THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN AND THE 
ASSEMBLY. 


HE form in which M. Casme Perrer’s amendment 
was finally adopted by the Committee of Fifteen differed 
from the form of which we spoke last week in one material 
particular. As originally drafted, it extended the powers 
of the Presipent of the Republic until the close of the 
next Assembly ; as it appeared in M. Lanovtaye’s report, 
the term prescribed was five years from the meeting of the 
next Assembly. The change has already ceased to be 
important, but, had the Bill introduced by the majority of 
the Committee been adopted, it would have proved a 
change for the worse. If the Marshal’s powers had come 
to an end with the life of the next Assembly, it would 
have been in the power of the majority to depose him 
by hurrying on a dissolution. If he had been President 
for five years certain, there would have been no secu- 
rity against a succession of conflicts between the Legis- 
lature and the Executive. The change was no doubt made 
to catch the votes of the more timid members of the Left 
Centre. There are some of them who dread nothing so 
much as finding themselves under the Republic which they 
profess to wish to see established, and it is some consolation 
to them amid their terrors that, whatever the Government 
of France may be called, it will be administered by a 
soldier for a fixed term of years. If they must put up 
with freedom when that term is over, it is still a gain to have 
something very like a despotism secured to them in 
the interval. It is difficult to blame the majority of 
the Committee for making such a concession, because it 
was probably their last chance of carrying their project 
in the Assembly, and politicians who have to get a straight 
vote out of such uncertain politicians as the Conservative 
wing of the Left Centre must accept much which they 
would gladly repudiate. It was to this same element in 
the Left Centre that Marshal MacManon’s second Mes- 
sage was addressed. The effect produced by the consent of 
the majority in the Committee to give him a five years’ 
lease of power had to be done away with. The mere re- 
duction of the term from ten years to five he might have 
assented to; but the majority of the Committee had made 
the extension of the PresiDENT’s powers depend on the 
passing of the Constitutional laws; and not even to 
secure five years of Marshal MacManon’s rule would 
his advisers submit to be instrumental in setting up the 
Republic. The necessary contingent from the Left Centre 
had, therefore, to be detached somehow; and the fact 
that the majority of the Committee had thought it 
necessary to tempt them by a proposal to keep Marshal 
MacManoy at the head of affairs for five years may have 
suggested to the Ministry that the way to win them was to 
let them know that this proposal would certainly be de- 
clined. If, said the Marshal, you give me a power the 
extent of which is to be determined hy laws to be passed 
by and by, the question professedly decided this week 
may be reopened next week. It does not suit me to retain 
office “ under reserves and suspensory conditions.” My 
powers must be extended for a given term of years without 
the law which extends them being made in any way 
dependent for its constitutional validity on the passing of 
other laws. If I do not have my way upon this point, 
I cannot accept the charge the Committee propose to lay 
upon me. 
From the moment that this Message had been read, the 
result of the division ceased to be doubtful. The thought 
of Marshal MacManon’s resignation was unendurable to a 
section of the Left Centre on two grounds. They were 
alarmed for France; they were still more alarmed for 
themselves. They were alarmed for France because 
they distrusted M. Turers’s ability to maintain order. 
They were still more alarmed for themselves because they 
distrusted the willingness of their constituents to send 
them again to Versailles. It is admitted on all hands 
that, if Marshal MacManHon were to retire, a dissolution 
would be unavoidable. There is no one else for whom 
a majority could be obtained in the existing Assembly, 
and it would be necessary to get a new Chamber as the 
first step towards getting a new President. There was 
some talk of securing wavering votes by a promise on the 
part of the editors of Republican newspapers to support the 
re-election of every deputy who voted for the Committee’s 
Bill. But there must be some members of the Left Centre 
whose estimate of their own deserts is too modest to 
allow them to believe that such a promise would be kept. 
At all events they now have the bird in their hand, and 
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why should they let it go on the chance at most of getting 
another equally good? Even if they came back to the 
Assembly after a dissolution, they would come back laden 
with all manner of inconvenient pledges; whereas their 
present seat never cost them a promise, except the promise, 
long since honourably redeemed, to make peace with Ger- 
many at any price. 

A debate conducted under these conditions might have 
been languid and uninteresting. But the Republican 
speakers felt that they were addressing a public larger than 
that which filled the benches and galleries of the Assembly. 
Marshal MacManon’s Message furnished M. Jutrs 
with an excellent text. It is in vain that the Marshal 
assures the Assembly that he holds office simply to carry 
out its will. Why, if this be so, is he so anxious to be made 
independent of it? The difference between the Bill intro- 
duced by the majority of the Committee and the Bill intro- 
duced by the minority is only this, that the former 
does not invest the provision extending the Prestprent’s 
powers with a “ constitutional character” until after the 


Constitutional laws have been voted, while the latter makes 


no mention of this restriction. What is understood in 
France by investing a law with a constitutional character 
it would be hard to say; but, so far as such a phrase can 
have any meaning, it must imply that the law extending 
Marshal MacManon’s powers for a term of years is more 
irrevocable, now that it has been voted in the form pro- 
posed by the minority of the Committee, than it would have 
been if it had been voted in the form proposed by the 
majority. This conclusion follows directly from the 
Marshal's own words. He refused to retain power if his 
tenure of it were associated with the passing of the Con- 
stitutional laws. What is this but a warning that he does 
not intend to recognize any future decision of the Assembly, 
supposing that in his judgment it conflicts with the decision 
just arrived at? This single sentence is the measure of 
the Marshal's honesty of a. He has dealt fairly 
with the Assembly in that he not allowed it to remain 
ignorant of the interpretation he intends to put upon its 
vote. He has declared that he will only accept power on con- 
dition that his possession of it shall not hereafter be called in 
question by the authority which conferred it. It is true 
that the Bill introduced by the minority of the Committee 
says that the PresipENT’s powers are to be exercised under 
the restrictions now existing, until these restrictions have 
been modified by the Constitutional laws. But who is to 
ensure that the Marshal, being irrevocably President for 
seven years, will regard these modifications as binding upon 
him ? There is no sense in making such a point of getting 
the duration of the power agreed to before the conditions 
under which it is to be used are agreed to, unless the 
holder of power foresees that the conditions when imposed 
may be distasteful to him, and is consequently resolved 
to be well settled in his seat before the time for manifesting 
his distaste has come. 

M. Jutes Simon had no difficulty in demonstrating that 
the proposal of the minority of the Committee was a proposal 
to hand France over te an autocrat who has neither the 
genius of Naroxzon I. nor the prestige of Henry V. But 
his proofs were wasted on men who had made up their 
minds to run any risks rather than see themselves sent back 
to their natural obscurity. By a majority of 66 Marshal 
MacMauon has been made dictator of France, and every 

ssible precaution has been taken to give the Constitutional 

ws the reacti character which can alone secure the 
re-election of certain deputies of the Left Centre. It 
seems @ small object for which to throw away liberty, but 
it is as large a one as either the intellect or the patriotism 
of the deserters from the Liberal party is able to embrace. 


= 


INDEPENDENT LIBERALS. 

ranks of the independent Liberals in the House of 
Commons have lately been thinned so rapidly by pro- 
motion that the utterances and conduct of those who 
remain possess more-than usual interest. Mr. Bouverie is 
in the first rank of the few who are left, and he has lately 
been affording his constituents at Kilmarnock an my 

nity of clearly understanding what an independent Li 
is ike. He is an independent Liberal all round, indepen- 
dent of bis constituents, independent of his party, and in- 
dependent of the Government. It must be owned that an 
independent Liberal is very trying to his constituents. If 
they put up with him, and return him in spite of his inde- 


pendence, they do themselves very great credit, raise the 
standard of electors and elected, and render the nation a 
great service. But they would be more than human 
if they were not always on the verge of quarrelling 
with him. What makes an independent Liberal of 
the Bovverre type so especially aggravating is that 
he makes things unpleasant when it appears so natural 
and easy for him to make them pleasant. Instead 
of offering his friends outbursts of genial enthusiasm, taking 
refuge in vague panegyrics of the Liberal party, and pro- 
fessing that, though not quite convinced, he sees much that 
is good and true in the most ridiculous proposals, he tortures 
them by thrusting on their attention the deliberate 
judgments of a man who thinks before he speaks, and says 
exactly what he thinks. The electors of Kilmarnock who 
met Mr. Bouvertre on Monday night had not the satis- 
faction of getting him to adopta single reform of which he 
did not approve, to hesitate on a single subject on which 
he had made up his mind, or to refrain from stating a single 
argument that had determined his opinion. When Home 
Rule was the subject of discussion, he told his hearers, not 
that if the Irish wished for it they should have it,.but that 
it would break up the Empire, and was not a thing to be 
thought of for an instant, although he condescended to 
human weakness so far as to show, by the way, that 
it would also bring ruin on Ireland in the long run, and: 
meantime burden it with increased taxation. In speaking of 
the 25th Clause he disdained to consider the sympathies of 
Scotch Presbyterians with English Nonconformists, and can- 
didly explained that, although he should be glad to mitigate 
if possible the irritation which the clause has produced, yet 
he thought the principle on which it was founded quite 
right, and that he had never heard of any practical pro- 
posal to amend it. The Permissive Bill, for which he 
owned that he knew many of his hearers had a fancy, he 
summarily dismissed by saying that he was an upholder of 
civil liberty, of which the Bill would be a direct infraction. 
When his questioners came nearer home, and asked whether 
he wouldsupportameasure compelling landlords holding land 
near a “great town like Kilmarnock ” to lease building land 
at moderate rents, he simply replied that he could not 
sanction any attacks on private property. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he was still more irritating when he invited his 
hearers to suspend their judgments on points which dis- 
cussion, in or out of Parliament, has not yet made ripe for 
settlement. He took as an instance the issue of the 
Ashantee war, and said that he was inclined to think that the 
best thing to do would be to abandon onr possessions on the 
Gold Coast when we had defeated the Ashantees; but that 
he saw such forcible objections to that course that he 
must wait till further discussion and a better know- 
ledge of the facts had made him see his way clearer, 
and he entreated his hearers to do the same. It was 
bad enough to have a memier who had not got a cut- 
and-dried opinion about everything, and one fortunately in 
harmony with that prevailing among his constituents; but 
it was little short of an outrage when he suggested that 
they themselves should go grinding away at facts, and 
seeking to see questions on various sides, before they arrived 
at an opinion on any vexed point of current politics. 

But, independently of his general way of thinking and 
talking, his constituents had a special ground of quarrel 
with Mr. Bovuverie ; and this was that he had voted against 
his party on the Irish University Bill, and thus helped to 
turn Mr. Giapstone out of office. We may be sure that there 
was not a single man in the room who approved of the Bill, 
because we know that there was no one in the kingdom, 
out of the Cabinet, who approved of the Bill as origi- 
nally drawn, while the Cabinet offered during the debate 


‘to reconstruct the Bill altogether. But as the vote 
‘was turned into a strictly party vote, intended to decide 


whether the Government should go out of office or not, 
the Kilmarnock electors considered that Mr. Bovverre 
ought to have thought more of the fate of Mr. Grapstone 
than of the demerits of the Bill. How faran honest man is 
at liberty to vote on a critical occasion with his party for a 
Bill which he thinksradically mischievous is the most difficult 
problem of political life. There is much to be said in favour 
of party fidelity, and even obstinacy ; and it must be owned 
that the passionate attachment of the Scotch constituencies 
to their party is one of the elements of strength which give 
the Liberal party a compactness in which, in many respects, 
it is sadly deficient. Nor is it possible toaccept Mr. Bouverte’s 
theory as to the duties of a Ministry, and to hold that no 
Ministry is entitled to make a question one of confidence, to go 
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out of office, and then to resume office without reviving the 
question. It is the peculiar circumstances of each case by 
which the conduct of a Ministry is to be judged, and Mr. 
Bovvegig£ was unable to find any llel in Parliamentary 
history to the course taken by  Gesnenm, merely be- 
cause the circumstances under which Mr. Giapstons had 
to act were without precedent. Mr. Guapsrone resigned 
because he was beaten; he came into office again, much 
against his own will, because there was no other way of 
getting the Government of the Crown carried on de- 
cently; and he did not revive his Bill because the whole 
und of the Bill, as an endeavour to please the 
ish, had been cut away by the Irish opposition to 
it. It was not, however, merely his vote on the Irish 
Bill that Mr. Bouverim’s constituents objected to. They 
had taken it into their heads that he was an habitual 
opponent of the Government, and a malicious local 
mphleteer had spread the rumour that Mr. Bovverig’s 
ostility to the Government sprang from his irritation at 
being neglected by it. Mr. Bouverte met this accusation 
by comparing his conduct with that of Scotch members for 
adjacent constituencies, and he quoted figures to show that 
he had not voted against the Government so often as Mr. 
or Mr. Crum-Ewine or Mr. Craururp. Mr. Bouverie 
did not do himself justice. He can reason forcibly and 
speak with weight and fluency, and therefore when he 
opposes the Government he damages it, whereas the mild 
and unnoticed opposition of minor Scotch members does 
not hurt the Government at all. An independent Liberal 
member of ability and courage is very often disagreeable to 
the Government. He has a power which he uses, and which 
he makes the leaders of his party feel, and no statistics from 
Hansard can dispel the conviction that the Government may 
often wish Mr. Bouvert out of the House, while they are 
perfectly indifferent whether Mr. Frvnte is in it or not. 

It is, however, not so much by occasionally forsaking his 
party that Mr. Bouverie hurts Ministerial feelings as by the 
attitude he assumes to Ministers individually. He insists 
upon not worshipping them. When they are wrong he 
does not think they are such great men as not to be told 
they are wrong; and if, as members of the present Cabinet 
have been in the habit of doing, they reply that men so 
great cannot be wrong, he criticizes and ridicules them. He 
especially referred to Mr. Lowe, and said that what irritated 
him and others who felt with him was not the gross 
blunders in which Mr. Lowr had been detected, but the 
serene pnconsciousness with which Mr. Lowe ignored these 
blunders, and always assumed an air as if he were the 
only human being capable of understanding the ques- 
tions in the solution of which he had been proved 
to be grievously mistaken. Mr. Bouvertp openly con- 
gratulated himself on having done his best to give 
Mr. Lowe a check, and was delighted that he had been 
successful to a great extent, and forced Mr. Lows out 
of the office to which Mr. Lows asserted a sort of super- 
human claim. The electors of Kilmarnock probably 
neither know nor care much about these personal struggles 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Bovuverie may help to 
make the Cabinet shift about and undergo any number of 
transmutations without Scotch voters thanking him for his 
pains or grudging him his little victories. But Parliament 
receives real help every now and then from Ministers being 
subjected to such criticism as that which Mr. Bouvzrie freely 
offers, and those who are nearer the scene of action than 
the inhabitants of Kilmarnock can see that the Govern- 
ment itself has greatly benefited by having its arrogance 
considerably diminished under the pressure put on it by 
some of its own supporters. If the electors of Kilmarnock 
can but pardon what they object to in him, they may be 
assured that in Mr. Bouverte they contribute a very valuable 
member to the House. Of the independent Liberals 
generally it has often been said, and it may be said quite 
truly, that, if there were many of them, a strong Govern- 
ment would be almost impossible; and if there were none 
of them, the House would become much duller, poorer, 
and weaker than it is. Some constituencies must 
make a sacrifice of prejudices and feelings if such 
members are to be returned, and the number of in- 
dependent Liberals in the House of any distinction is 
now so small, and is likely to be so small in the next Par- 
liament, that Kilmarnock, if it is wavering as to whether 
it will make such a sacrifice again, has at least the motive 
for making % thet the merilice, if mode, is likely to be 
especially useful. 


— 


MR. STEPHEN ON POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 

R. FITZJAMES STEPHEN concluded the second 

of two lectures on Popular Government, which he 
lately delivered at Edinburgh, with the expression of a 
hope that he had rendered himself intelligible. The 
most adverse critic would never impute to Mr. SterHEn 
the defect of failing to make his meaning understood. In 
political discussion perfect clearness is a quality of sub- 
stance as well as of style. A chimera, either in a primary 
or a secondary sense, must always remain unintelligible, 
because the ideal State described by dreamers such as 
Mazzin1, or by rhetoricians like CasTELag, is as inconsistent, 
and therefore as inconceivable, a monster as the Homeric 
combination of a lion, a serpent, and a goat. Only a small 
part of Mr. Srepuen’s lectures is devoted to the suggestion of 
partial remedies for the numerous drawbacks which he dis- 
cerns in the existing system of Parliamentary government. 
He strictly confines himself, not to changes which might be 
theoretically desirable, but to modifications of the actual 
practice which might possibly obtain the assent of the 
country and of Parliament. His principal object is to 
convince those whom he addresses that Parliamen 
government is in some defective, although he 
fully admits that it is in itself, for the present, an ulti- 
mate and indisputable fact. Hi& interpretation of the 
English Constitution as it now exists nearly coincides 
with the results of Mr. Baggnor’s able analysis; but 
Mr. Srepuen further remarks that the Constitution 
would probably have been less democratic if it had been 
deliberately framed on a democratic principle. In the 
United States the President is, during his term of office, 
in some respects independent of Congress, though his 
patronage and foreign policy are controlled by the Senate, 
while his financial proposals ire the sanction of the 
House of Representatives. Nevertheless it is doubtful 
whether Mr. Srzpuen is right in his opinion that the power 
of the President and his Ministers is greater than that of 
an English King and his Cabinet. In both countries the 
Executive Government would be helpless against popular 
feeling; and in England, in imaginable circumstances, a 
favourite Minister might draw on a latent hoard of pre- 
rogative which is more ample than the constitutional powers 
of the President. Mr. AnprEw JOHNSON could neither 
conclude a treaty nor regulate the policy which was adopted 
towards the conquered Southern States; and his recom- 
mendation that the National Debt should be repudiated 
was not adopted by Congress, although a similar proposal 
had been previously approved by a great majority of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. SrepuHen is, as far as 
the ordinary conduct of affairs is considered, fully justi- 
fied in saying that the Royal power, and other forces 
which were formerly operative, have been paralysed or have 
shrivelled into fictions; but it is not certain that half the 
women in England, including nearly the whole of those of 
the poorest class, are not at this moment persuaded that the 
country is absolutely governed by the Queen. On three 
occasions at least, within living memory, politicians have 
proposed or tried a revival of obsolete prerogative; and in 
one case the attempt has succeeded. Every constitutional 
lawyer would have known, if he had considered the subject, 
that the purchase of commissions in the army, which had 
been practised for several generations with the approval or 
connivance of the Government, was legally dependent on 
the continued sanction of the Crown; but until Mr. Grap- 
stone and Mr. Carpwett abolished the practice by Royal 
Warrant, no officer and no civilian had supposed that some 
millions of private property could be summarily confiscated 
at the discretion of a Minister. It was theoretically 
possible that the House of Commons might have re- 
fused to vote to the officers a shilling of compensation ; 
but the Warrant which forbade the future sale of com- 
missions would have been not less valid because it might 
have caused the most flagrant injustice. It would be 
not only possible, but probable, that in a similar case a 
House of Commons elected after the pattern which is pro- 
posed by Mr. Treveryan or Sir C. Dirxe would refuse com- 
pensation to a class of persons which might be regarded as 
aristocratic. The still more audacious attempt of Lord 
Pataerston and Lord Cranworts to revive after an inter- 
mission of four hundred years the prerogative of creating 
life peers was happily defeated the firmness of the 
House of Lords. e advantages of the proposal, whatever 
= may have been, were utterly insignificant in comparison 
with the danger of a Ministerial usurpation, which was 
nevertheless not unpopular. At the time of the first Reform 
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Bill many extreme politicians had urged on Lord Grey’s 
Government the similar scheme of rendering the intervention 
of Parliament unnecessary by issuing writs to boroughs 
which were then not represented in the House of Commons. 
If Lord Grey and his colleagues had been equally unscru- 

ulous with their advisers, they would have been supported 

y an overwhelming majority of the people in a fatal attack 
by legal methods on Parliamentary government. 


After making allowance for possible and occasional ex- 
ceptions, there is no reason to dispute Mr. SrePHEn’s pro- 
position that “the majority of the House of Commons, 
“ governing through a Committee of Ministers absolutely 
“ dependent on its favour, is the absolute master of every 
“ institution in the country, and of the lives and fortunes 
“ of all its inhabitants.” Mr. SrepHen would not deny that 
extraordinary popularity, such as that of Lord Patmerston 
in 1857, or of Mr. Giapsrone in 1869, inverts the relations 
of the Minister with a House which he can dissolve with the 
certainty that mutinous followers will lose their seats. It 
is infinitely better that supreme power should rest with a 
Parliament than with the majority of the population. As 
Mr. Sreruen truly says, moral and social checks offer valu- 
able impediments to the abuse of power by a limited 
Assembly, while they would be almost wholly ineffective 
against the mob. It is difficult to attach too much historical 
and political importance to the remarkable fact that, 
of all modern Legislatures, the English Parliament alone 
has succeeded in acquiring and retaining sovereign power. 
When itsconstitution has become permanently andexclusively 
democratic, it is at least possible that, through the necessity 
of the case, but by some unforeseen process, Parliament 
may cease to be supreme. Men of rank and men of wealth 
have the invaluable quality of being non-conductors of 
popular violence and caprice; and even when gentlemen 
think it expedient to become demagogues and revolutionary 
reformers, they are almost unconsciously restrained by 
many invisible ties. When Mr. Guapstone expressed his 
approval of the principle of universal suffrage, he tacitly 
assumed that the powers which it would confer would be 
administered by himself or his equals. These are not the 
questions which Mr. Steruen thinks it profitable for his 
immediate purpose to discuss. He prefers to explain in 
detail, with perspicuity and force, the defects which seem 
to him inherent in all large deliberative assemblies. The 
necessary division into parties undoubtedly aggravates the 
inconvenience which is otherwise inseparable from legisla- 
tion by numerous bodies. On the other hand, it provides the 
only security which can be devised for strict and severe 
criticism of political or administrative measures; and the 
cases in which the traditions of party warfare have been 
suspended illustrate the convenience of the ordinary prac- 
tice. The absurdities of Mr. Giapstone’s mission to the 
Ionian Islands were wholly exempt from Parliamentary 
examination because he was at that time wavering between 
the Conservatives who had hoped to purchase his support, 
and the Liberals who feared to alienate their former ally 
and recent opponent. The Opposition allowed the Wash- 
ington Treaty to pass without comment because one of 
their leading members had been irregularly made a Com- 
missioner. A conflict of competent advocates has been 
found by experience to be the best possible mode of deter- 
mining an issue of fact or of law. Each party contributes 
half the truth, and it is for the judge to combine their 
proofs and arguments into awhole. A Minister and an 
Opposition leader perform the functions of the counsel on 
either side, and, if the tribunal is not impartial, it has at 
least the materials for judgment before it. 

It may be admitted that, as Mr. SrepHen contends, 
Parliament is but an awkward machine for constructing 
Acts of Parliament. He has on many former occasions 
recommended the appointment of skilled legislators, who 
should, on their own responsibility, give effect to the de- 
cisions which Parliament might form on the principles of 
measures. His arguments are so vigorously expressed that 
it would be undesirable to attempt either to reproduce or to 
compress them. In his Edinburgh lectures he extends his 
criticisms of the present system and his proposals of im- 
Erne to the conduct of the great departments of State. 

e considers that the permanent Civil Servants ought to 
occupy a higher and more conspicuous position; and he 
makes the judicious suggestion that they should occasionally 
be transferred from one office to another. Sixteen Prime 
Ministers have, according to his calculation, held office since 
1830; but the true number is only nine, as some of them have 
had more than one term of office. It may be added that 


at least three of the number have been by universal consent 
regarded as the ablest men in the country; and the other 
six—Lord Grey, Lord Metsourne, Lord Lord 
Rvssett, Lord Dery, and Mr. DisrarLi—approached to the 
highest rank, though they may not have attained the pre- 
eminence of the first three, consisting of Sir Ropert Peet, 
Lord Patmerstoy, and Mr. Giapstone. Among many 
eminent and useful members of the Civil Service, scarcely 
one would claim equality with any Prime Minister of their 
time. It seems more useful to treat Mr. StepHen’s lectures 
as a text for comments on some of the matters which he 
discusses than either to adopt or dispute his opinions. One 
of his remarks may serve as a specimen of his frequent 
combination of truth with approximate novelty. By far 
the greater part of the business which comes before Parlia- 
ment properly lies beyond the domain of party politics. 
There is nothing Conservative or Liberal about the Ashantee 
war or the drainage of towns. 


SIR E. WATKIN AT EXETER. 


IR E. WATKIN has offered himself, “ not without diffi- 
“dence,” as the Liberal candidate at Exeter; and 
has informed the electors that he appears before them 
“ rather in the character of a man of business than in that 
“of a party politician.” Sir Epwarp certainly does not 
appear to have been very successful in making a clear and 
definite statement of his political opinions; but they are 
supposed to be summed up in a general expression of de- 
votion to “the Great Minister” at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Reckoning in his father and grandfather, he 
calculates that he is identified with a century of political 
reform, and he also takes credit for the future on account of 
hisson having been electeda member of the ReformClub. He 
goes rather further back, however, for imputations on his 
opponent ; for we find him making some very severe remarks 
on the Conservative candidate in connexion with an old 
law, which was passed by the barons in the reign of 
Henry VII. Sir Epwarp has of course been put to the test 
by the licensed victuallers and the Permissive Bill people, 
and has intimated that he is on the whole very much in 
favour of both parties. His enthusiasm for the objects of 
the Alliance is only equalled by his respect for the publicans 
and his affectionate solicitude for their material interests ; 
and he is probably surprised that his impartial desire to do 
equal justice to both sides has not afforded much satisfaction 
to either. He has said that he thinks the agitation of the 
Alliance very injurious to the property of the licensed 
victuallers, and also to public opinion, inasmuch as it leads 
people to look to legislation to do for them what they 
should do for themselves. Yet he sees no inconsistency in 
doing his best to encourage this mischievous agitation by 
proposing that the House of Commons should so far give 
it countenance as to send the Permissive Bill to be reported 
on by a Select Committee. It is, however, to be a condi- 
tion of this concession that the Bill shall contain a clause 
for compensation which shall be satisfactory to all classes 
of licensed victuallers. It is not perhaps very surprising 
that both the teetotalers and the publicans should alike 
resent the too obvious imputation of imbecility which is 
involved in the idea that they were likely to be satisfied by 
such a ridiculous subterfuge. Sir E. Warkin professes to 
desire that the question should be referred to the judgment 
of the House of Commons, and he also asks that he should 
be made a member of the assembly which is to pass this 
judgment; yet at the same time he acknowledges that he 
is incapable of forming an opinion on the subject. 


Sir Epwarp, it may be observed, “as a man of 
“ business,” does not forget to say that “he never 
“laid hold of a horny hand—and he had shaken hun- 
“dreds, and he might say thousands, of them since he 
“had been in Exeter—without feeling that he was in the 
“ presence of a useful and superior being entitled to honour 
“and happiness.” England, he added, was “ divided into two 
“ classes; men and women who worked and those who did 
“ not work, and the latter—of whom, unfortunately, a great 
“ many were connected with statesmanship—wished to be 
“ maintained at the expense of the country.” It was his 
ambition, he told the working classes, that he might go to 
Parliament as their representative, “in order that he might 
“elevate the substratum of society, and find them better 
“ employment and better homes.” Sir E. Warxys, it seems, 
had a little misfortune in the course of his political youth. His 
name hasoccupied a conspicuous place in thenotorious history 
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of Yarmouth, and the Commissioners who were appointed to 
inquire into the matter found it necessary to report that he 
“ largely contributed to the corruption of 1859,” and “ must 
“ take his share of the responsibility which belongs to all 
“ concerned in the degradation of the constituency in 1865.” 
He assured the Commissioners, as he now assures the 
electors of Exeter, that he had really no idea of the use that 
was being made of his money by incautious friends; but the 
Commissioners replied that they “ would be doing injustice 
“to Mr. Warxin’s obvious abilities if they supposed him 
“incapable of reasoning, even in the heat of a contested 
“election.” Sir E. Warkin now proposes to enrich the 
working classes of Exeter; but we presume that the higher 
wages and better employment which are held out to them as 
a reward for returning him to Parliament are intended to be 
provided at the expense of the State. One of his supporters 
has described him as a philanthropist by nature; but art 
has also been called into play, for Sir Epwarp mentions 
that he is a member of a Political Economy Club at 
Oxford. 

As Sir E. Warkry has presented himself at Exeter as a 
man of business, he has no reason to complain that this 
aspect of his character should be particularly examined. 
He is indeed a well-known and successful man of business, 
and his business is that of a railway director. Mr. Forses, 
who was anxious to get the ~~ of Dover to send him 
to Parliament because time hung so heavily on his hands, 
had only a couple of railways to look after ; but Sir E. Warxin 
has three. He is the Chairman of the South-Eastern, 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the Metropo- 
litan Railway Companies ; and he exercises, it may be pre- 
sumed, directly or indirectly, considerable influence on the 
general management of the railway system of the country. 
If he is returned to Parliament he will represent there not 
only the constituency of Exeter, but three Railway Com- 
panies, and the common interests and objects of railway 
directors. It may perhaps be doubted whether at the 
present moment these interests and objects are exactly 
coincident with those of the public at large. The incessant 
accidents of the last few months are in the recollection of 
every one. It was hoped that the slaughter of August and 
September would be abated as the excursion season drew to 
a close; but the disasters of October were scarcely less 
numerous and destructive than those of the previous 
months, and even at the present time scarcely a day passes 
without its tale of so-called accidents. Sir E. Watkin 
pleads that on the lines with which he is personally con. 
nected bad accidents are comparatively rare; but when 
carriages are thrown off the rails by imperfect facing- 
points, or two trains are sent dashing into each other, the 
directors are not entitled to take credit to themselves if no 
lives are lost. It is really only an accident, in the true sense 
of the word, that the injuries which may be inflicted are not 
fatal ; and in this respect some Companies are more lucky 
than others. The South-Eastern has always been—as rail- 
ways go—a well-managed line, and the peculiar nature of 
the Metropolitan Railway reduces the risk of accidents. 
We find, however, that in Captain TyLEer’s Report for 
1872, the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
stands sixth in the list of railways on which train accidents 
occurred in that year; but, in point of fact, it should rank 
among the foremost offenders, seeing that, taking mileage 
into account, it had a larger number of accidents than the 
London and North-Western and the North-Eastern, which 
were certainly not behindhand in their sorry work. The 
accidents on this line have doubled since 1871; and this 
week there was a collision on it in which several people 
have been seriously injured. It was, of course, only a chance 
that they were not killed. 

We have no intention, however, of discussing the compara- 
tive statistics of homicidal competition between different rail- 
ways. It is more important to look at broad results. Last year 
246 accidents on railways formed the subject of inquiry by 
officers of the Board of Trade, being 75 more than in the 
previous year, or an increase of 44 per cent. ; and this year 
the increase will probably be greater still. The total num- 
ber of persons reported to have been killed was 1,145, and 
the number of injured 3,038 ; but a considerable proportion 
of these cases are all to have been due to misconduct 
or want of attention. However that may be, the aggregate 
figures are certainly under the actual number; first, because 
accidents to railway servants are often concealed, and also 
because injuries are sometimes not discovered at the time, 
and occasionally result in deaths which are not reported. 
Colonel TyLeR repeats the familiar remark that a dangerous 


or defective mode of working is frequently carried on for a 
great length of time without disastrous consequences; and 
it is apparently in reliance on this chance that railway 
directors and managers continue to neglect the necessary 
precautions against accident. Of 238 train accidents, nearly 
five-eighths of the whole were cases of collision, while 
Io per cent. were from passenger trains being wrongly 
turned into sidings, or otherwise, through facing-points ; 
9 per cent. were from engines or vehicles meeting with or 
leaving the rails, in connexion with defects or obstructions 
in the permanent way; 7 per cent. were from failures 
of axles or tyres, or AER other defects in rolling-stock ; 
and nearly 4 per cent. were on inclines. No amount of 
human care or foresight will absolutely put a stop to 
accidents, but it is obvious that the chief causes of accidents 
are to a great extent under the control of the Companies. 
For defective construction and maintenance of roads, 
works, and rolling-stock; for insufficient or defective 
accommodation for the requirements of traffic; for in- 
sufficient establishments, long hours, and inexperienced 
servants; for insufficient brake-power; for defective 
arrangement of signals and points; for insufficient or 
inadequately enforced regulations ; for neglect of arrange- 
ments to secure intervals between trains; for ex- 
cessive speed, having regard to engine, road, or other 
circumstances—the Companies are distinctly responsible ; 
and these are the causes of the majority of accidents. “ The 
“ above 238 accidents,” says Captain TyLer, “ were all of a 
“more or less preventable character; the means of pre- 
“ vention were well known, and have often been urged.” 
If the Companies neglect or refuse to take the natural and 
obvious precautions to ensure the safety of travellers, it 
must be assumed that they deliberately prefer to introduce 
unnecessary risks into railway travelling rather than bear 
the expense of making their lines safe. 

These are the circumstances under which Sir E. Warxr, 
the Chairman of three Railway Companies, asks to be sent 
to the House of Commons, in order to add to the strength— 
already excessive—of the railway interest in that assembly. 
Experience has shown that the only means of influencing 
the Companies is by making them amenable to heavy penal- 
ties for killing and maiming their passengers; and the 
Present of the Boarp of Trape has acknowledged the 
necessity of providing the public with more summary and 
stringent means of redress. Sir E. Watkin may be 
trusted to do his best, if he is returned to Parliament, to 
resist any measure of this kind, and to support the interest 
with which he is connected in endeavouring to limit and 
curtail the claims of the victims for compensation. 


A WANT OF THE AGE. 


id igpecons is one deficiency in our day, one remarkable want, to 
which we do not find the public Byrn alive, but from 
which it will surely suffer some time. e mean the want of pre- 
eminent men—men universally acknowledged as such, at whom 
all the world would be glad to have a stare, so as to be able to say 
fifty years hence “I saw him.” Who looks at a man now, think- 
ing “I can tell my grandchild I have seen him”? What will the 
octogenarians of the future have to talk about which shall con- 
stitute them links with the historical past? What men do people 
run after to-day in any walk of — or distinction? Who is 
notorious out of his own set or following? We are not requiring 
an heroic greatness ; the F sagt furore need not be a wise one to 
answer our demand. e ask for pre-eminence of any kind, the 
elevation that puts a man at the top of his calling beyond all 
rivalry, and makes him as such an object of universal interest. 
Now what captain, orator, or preacher, what author, poet, novel- 
ist, painter, what talker, wit, actor, singer, fiddler, dancer, 
answers to this test, or awakens that thrill of common con-— 
sent which persuades us without or against reason that what 
we see, hear, or read is new, unmatched, un ented, alto- 
gether best of its kind? Of every one of these eminences a 
past more or less recent furnishes examples to our point. The 
judgment may have been run away with, the head may have 
been turned by a wave of enthusiasm; but while men saw or 
heard, they thought themselves the better, felt themselves to be 
somebodies for assisting at the spectacle. It is but a little while 
since there were old men who had heard Wesley preach, and the 
mere fact invested them with a quaint venerableness. There are 
men still who have seen Nelson and Bonaparte, and derive im- 
portance from this visual contact with t men. It is some 
persons’ intellectual distinction to have heard Coleridge talk or 
lecture. Dr. Routh of Magdalen could remember seeing Dr. 
Johnson, and a light from the past was reflected on him as he told 
his impressions. A writer in the Pall Mail has lately very 
naturally valued himself on having breakfasted with an old lady 
who. remembered Robespierre, informing him in a cautious 
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whisper that he was suspected of being réactionnaire. Charles 
Lamb relates how he was accosted in London streets by an 
unknown artisan to point out to him Walter Scott passing on 
the other side. Now what parallels does our generation offer 
wherewith to store the memory? We do not ask what talker 
we have like Dr. Johnson, of whom, when he died, it was said 
he left no one to be called even second to Johnson; or what 
actor like Garrick, whose death eclipsed the gaiety of nations; but 
who values himself on sharing conversations such as distinguished 
Holland House? What modern wit has the wide fame of Sydney 
Smith? What modern actor will it be a distinction to have seen, 
like Mrs. Siddons? Who provokes the social circle to laughter, 
who charms them to smiles and tears, like Theodore Hook extem- 
— verses, or Tom Moore singing his own songs? What 

ilettantism like Horace Walpole’s, what eloquence like Burke’s 
or Sheridan’s, what humour like Charles Lamb’s, what talking 
like Madame de Staél’s, what beauty like the Gunnings, or 
Madame Récamier? We do not say that none of these have their 
equals with us, but we ask for celebrities. Such as we have are 
most of them on the shady side of sixty ; the breed seems dying out. 
We cannot even put forward a fop, or a rogue, ora villain to 
match past greatness—no Beau Nash, no Brummel, “the 
very glass of fashion, whom everybody from the highest to 
the lowest conspired to spoil, who could decide the fate of 
a@ young man just launched into the world, whose dress was 
the general model, who struck out new ideas, and smiled to 
see them gradually descend from the highest class to the lowest.” 
‘Te be celebrated demands no doubt a will to celebrate, which does 
not perhaps prevail in our time; but have we not got out of 
the way of such homage from a dearth of exactly the right 
material ? 

The answer to our sentimental regrets lies perhaps in the fact 
that seience stands foremost now; and science, though it can do 
many things, cannot create popular celebrities. The scientific dis- 
coverer can only get a niche in the popular mind by allowing it to 
transpire that he deals in the black art, or by the good luck of per- 
seeution. Only by these means does he become an object outside 
his special subject and aims. It was not for finding out that the 
earth went round the sun, but for being uted for saying it, 
that Galileo was popularly eminent. To shut yourself up in a 

' dissecting-room or in a laboratory is not the way to general noto- 
riety or to the universal memory. People may distinctly re- 
member the first gaslight, the first steam-engine, the first tele- 
gram, the first operation under chloroform, without thinking of 
their inventors or caring to ask their names. Science as it now 
stands has an ardent, but numerically small, following. Its leaders 
are not celebrities of the sort we mean; people don’t value them- 
selves for having seen them—don’t go in crowds to see and hear 
them ; and for the reason that science is an impersonal thing, dis- 
sociated from flesh and blood. It does not appeal to feeling and 
emotion, and therefore does not excite the impressionable part of 
our nature. People cannot think of a battle without simultaneously 
recalling who fought it, who won or lost it; but they may be 
awe-struck by a star shower, or may hear of new-found worlds, 
without caring to know who calculated or foretold them, when 
once it is conceded that the supernatural has no share in it. 
Geographical discoverers we may allow to have a foremost man in 
the popular sense—Livingstone is a rival to Cook. But the ex- 
ception proves the rule, for here the mal element comes in. 

t must be granted that common fame is ogites and unjust 
towards merit. It often distinguishes unworthy objects, and sets 
up very trumpery idols. But the reason, we think, why the absence 
oF celebrities is a real want is that the dawning imagination of our 

tion seems thereby to miss a very vec sau aliment. To 
impress a child’s fancy there must be a central figure—a hero ; and 
what colossal central figure does any department present just now, 
if we except “the Claimant,” who leave traces of himself 
behind him, we do not doubt, in innumerable plots of novels and 
romances, just as Beau Brummel formed the school of the fashion- 
able novels of forty yearsago. “ Lord Wellington” was the central 

to the Bronté family, which no doubt told on their notions 
of manliness—though we detect no family likeness—and imparted 
something of that vigour which is so rare in woman’s writings. 
The Pretender was still a hero in Scotland during Walter 
Seott’s childhood, and perhaps determined his course of romantic 
thought. As we look further back still, every department of 
life and action shows its central figure in a way which we 
cannot parallel now; nor do we think that posterity review- 
ing our own particular period will see what we do not see. 

Our social life does not encourage personages of this kind; 

ple shut themselves up much more than they did. Every 
tolerably educated youth could get near the celebrities of the 
last century. Pope at twelve years old saw Dryden, and any- 
body who liked might stand outside his immediate circle at Will's, 
hear what he had to say, and even nae put in his own 
word in reply. Addison = eight hours a day at Button’s 

Coffee House, where he held a sort of court. Reverence 
for intellect was of a more simple, implicit sort then than 
now; people were glad to listen and accept. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds when a boy at an auction had his skill in hysioznomy 
quickened by the sight of Pope. “ Mr. Pope! Mr. Pope!” was 
whispered through the room; all hands were held out to touch 
him as he passed. The boy eagerly thrust forth his hand under 
an elbow in the front row, and was allowed to shake the hand 
that had penned the Rape of the Lock. Such encounters are 
suggestive. To have touched a poet, believing him to be the 


greatest poet of his time, is of the nature of an inspiration. A 
good many persons like Mr. Browning's poetry better than Pope's, 
but this preference does not give the prominence which attached 
to the genius of the eighteenth century, which not only lived more in 
public, but succeeded in impressing itself on the notice and respect 
of the commonalty; a respect (whether sour grapes or*not) rather 
disdained by the choicer spirits of our time. Warburton travelled 
in stage-coaches, and gave such an impression of his cleverness 
that he was described by one who had heard him talk as an “ old 
orator whom you may read about in the almanacs,” the very 
ideal of fame. The ladies of our day, solicitous as some are 
of a prominent place in the world’s regard, do not attain to 
the notoriety once willingly and graciously accorded to excep- 
tional beauty or learning. Mrs. Elizabeth Carter stood out as 
the representative of all knowledge to her poor neighbours. “It 
will be dreadful winter,” said one, “and a great scarcity of corn ; the 
famous Miss Carter has foretold it”; they also spread it so con- 
fidently abroad that she was going to be a member of Parliament, 
that her sister at a distance wrote to ask her if it was true. 
Undoubtedly society is far less inclined to constitute celebrities than 
it was in those simple times, and is much more sensible of its own 
power to make and unmake reputations. There is a union of the 
aggregate intelligence against pretenders to particular renown. 
It treats them after the manner of that Czar who pronounced 
nobody to be distinguished in Russia “except the man whom I 
speak to, and him only so long as I speak to him.” Critics and 
arbiters are enemies to popular celebrities. 

And yet is therenot something in our common human nature which 
craves for pre-eminence, a deep-seated desire to attach ourselves to 
something memorable, to some name and fame on which we can 
pin our insignificance, and so hold on to our age by some imagined 
connexion? We do not expect to be remembered long on our own 
account ; but it is something to live in the era, to be one of the 
same generation with a great man whose name we believe the 
world will not let die, to go down the stream of future time in the 
same boat with him as his compatriot, as having pronounced his 
name, prophesied his fame, been familiar with his words and deeds, 
as having seen him, or perhaps shaken hands with him. There 
are degrees of oblivion; to have been one of an of which 
not one name or one act is remembered, which has left no trace 
of itself, strikes with a more icy sense of isolation than to have 
lived when the Zamzummims fought with the children of Anak 
and lost. A word is all that remains to them, but that word con- 
nects ages together. Every one that accords fame helps to esta~ 
blish it. We have “ assisted,” as the French idiom has it, and 
something of the acts is reflected back upon ourselves. Reason tells 
us how vain is the effort and the longing, and how mistaken often 
our award. 

Oh fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble born to be forgot. 

So when a child, as playful children use, 
Has burnt to cinder a stale last year’s news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire— 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson—O illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk ! 


Time, no doubt, makes short work with many a hero of his day, 
but not the less is it rather a dull feature of an age, unsurpassed 
in wonders of its own, to have no central figures, and to miss—if 
nothing else—at least a sensation, a thrill of universal consent and 
exultant approval. 


MR. TROLLOPE ON NOVELS. 


M*® TROLLOPE has lately delivered an address to some 
youthful students upon a subject which he has some right 
to consider as his own. He discoursed upon the morality of novels. 
Although we have unfortunately a very imperfect report of his 
observations, we hope that we can understand his general line of 
argument. It is characteristic and amusing. French critics have 
found fault with the eternal moralizing of English writers; preach- 
ing, they urge, may be a very good thing in its time and place, 
but it should be confined to the pulpit, or at least kept out of 
artistic work. Mr. Trollope accepts with perfect simplicity the 
theory which is thus condemned. Novels, he tells us, are the 
sermons of the present day; and novelists have more eager and 
attentive audiences than those who make a profession of preaching. 
If this theory be true, it perhaps explains why so many novelists 
are intolerably dull. Mr. Trollope indeed is an honourable ex- 
ception. Though he preaches, and preaches at considerable 
length, he preserves himself with surprising skill from the 
dangers which most easily beset the pulpit. If we do not 
find his doctrine very exciting, it never sends us to sleep. 
And we will venture to add that one reason is that the didactic 
tendency is so skilfully kept in the background that we a 
suspect its existence. Had not Mr. Trollope asserted that 
novelists preach, we should have supposed him to be entirely un- 
conscious that any definite moral could be extracted from his 
Mr. Trollope, however, proceeded to explain by examples 
the sense in which he understands the proposition that all novels 
are sermons; and, in days when we hear so much of the immoral 
tendency of a good deal of our fictitious literature,it may be well 
to learn from an eminent master of the art how his colleagues 


inculcate virtuous precepts, Scott, he tells us, has drawn many 
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villains; but he never taught anybody to be a villain. Thackeray 
has dissected the meanness of many men and women, but nobody 
was ever made mean by Thackeray's teaching. Dickens, again, has 
drawn deep designing usurers and vicious young men; but nobody 
ever became a usurer or a Lord Frederick Verisopht in consequence 
of Dickens's teaching. On this ground it is indeed pretty plain 
that few novelists have taught anything which they ought not 
to teach. Schiller’s Robbers was said to have sent some students 
to the highway; and a similar charge was made against the 
Beggar's Opera, The accusation was probably silly enough in 
both cases; but at any rate few novelists have ever in plain terms 
advised their readers to be thieves or murderers. Yet that is 
hardly sufficient to prove that their writings have a good 
moral tendency. Nor could we acquit Scott, Thackeray, or 
Dickens, if anybody was inclined to attack them, on the simple 

und that they did not commend the vices which they satirized. 

Je quite agree with Mr. Trollope that nobody would take Lord 
Frederick Verisopht or Jonas Chuzzlewit or Bill Sykes or Mrs. 
Gamp for a model on the strength of their portraits. Some people, 
however, have thought that this mode of preaching was liable to 
very grave objections. It is merely an expansion of the method 
adopted in countless religious tracts. The truant from a Sunday- 
school falls into a stream and is drowned; the fast young 
man is shot by his companion in a duel. The reader is 
edified till he finds that many truants escape from drowning and 
many fast young men from shooting; and then he begins to laugh 
at the bugbears set up by these well-meaning moralists, and thinks 
that they have founded their exhortations upon a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the facts. There are very good artistic reasons for 
distributing poetical justice at the end of a novel; but if novels 
were really sermons, the practice would be highly objectionable. 
It would amount to saying, Be virtuous and you shall have a coach 
and six; whereas the purpose of all loft wasting» to inculeate a 
love of virtue without regard to personal profit. We in fact justify 
the practice of novelists in general, and of Mr. Trollope in par- 
ticular, on the ground that we want to be amused and do not want 
to have A5sop’s Fables converted into modern language. That 
novels should introduce us to a healthy moral atmosphere is highly 
desirable; that they should force little moral commonplaces down 
our throats would be as bad in an artistic asin a moral sense. 

Let us endeavour to put a rather more rational interpretation 
upon Mr. Trollope’s theory. He may perhaps be interpreted as 
meaning that from Scott we learn to 4 manliness, that from 
Thackeray we learn to despise meanness, and from Dickens to 
hate cruelty and frivolity. In this there is no doubt some 
truth. Scott revealed a of character at once pure and 
manly, which was an admirable relief from the coarseness and 
the false sentimentality of the earlier school of English novelists. 
Thackeray opened many people’s eyes to the meanness which 
results from an artificial state of society; and a large class of 
readers learnt from Dickens to look with greater tolerance and 
kindliness upon the most helpless classes. So far, their teaching 
was good, but the fact that a man has taught some good lessons 
does not prove that his morality is unimpeachable. So much my 
indeed be said for everybody who is not an unmitigated scoundrel. 
If Brigham Young has preached some very degrading doctrines, 
he has also taught the psn of industry and sobriety, or he 
would never have attained a commanding position. Before we 
can pronounce the teaching of Dickens, for example, to be good, 
we must inquire into the justice of the accusations sometimes 
made against him; we must ask whether he does not encourage 
an effeminate sentimentalism, and a conviction that the cure for 
all human evils is to be found in a plentiful effusion of genial 
twaddle. If this criticism were well founded, it would not be 
fairly met by the statement that he disliked usurers and youthful 
roués, An obvious retort would be open in that case to the un- 
believers. If Dickens never induced anybody to be a debauched 
youth, we may ask whether the portrait of Verisopht ever saved a 
young man from debauchery. If so, the task of keeping youthful 
passions under sound restrictions must be very much easier than 
is commonly supposed. 

The real question, therefore, still remains open, in spite of Mr. 
Trollope’s simple-minded advocacy. There are novels to which we 
may attribute a certain direct practical influence. Dickens, for 
example, called attention to the abuses of certain private schools ; 
and Mr. Charles Reade has endeavoured on various oecasions to 
expose the malpractices of various classes of his countrymen. A 
novel of this kind, whatever its merits in an artistic point of view, 


is a political pamphlet in disguise. It is a picturesque statement | 
useful, if | 


of the existence of certain grievances; and it may 
it attacks a real evil, though a certain unfairness is always in- 
herent in this method of argument. We will not now inquire 
whether such writing comes within the legitimate scope of 
the novelist’s art, for such novels are still the rare exception, and, 
as dealing with a jal set of concrete facts rather than with 
eral principles, cannot be said to be moral or the reverse. Their 
tendency must be judged by the merits of each particular case. 
The wider question which Mr. Trollope has raised must be answered 
on different principles. In what way do modern novels generally 
mess pe place of sermons? That novel which is neither a 
pamphlet nor a religious tract may undoubtedly exercise a consider- 
able moral influence by virtue of a very simple sanyo In age 
@ novel you are really P img “9 yourself into close connexion wit 
the novelist; you are for the time looking at the world through 
his eyes, and ape you imbibe some of his prejudices, and 
are infected by hi pines: temper. Everybody, for example, who 


| 


has enjoyed Mr. Trollope’s novels—and the class includes all who 
enjoy healthy literature—has the same kind of effect produced 
upon him which would be produced by personal association with 
the author. Ile learns, perhaps, that the world is full of fresh, 
healthy, pureminded country girls, and of solid and hard-work- 
ing parsons, whose little foibles make us love them all the 
better, whilst there is a certain sprinkling of selfish and design- 
ing people whom we rather dislike than actively hate. ut 
few readers ave so simple as to take Mr. Trollope’s statements of 
fact for granted. They have their own experience of mankind, 
which naturally impresses them more forcibly than the picture 
drawn for their amusementat leisure hours. The effect upon them 
is more subtle than any acceptance of a definite number of statistical 
propositions. They have been for the time in company with a 
shrewd, sensible, and kindly human being, and it is their own 
fault if they are not thebetter for it. Possibly they have missed a 
ower of abstract speculation, and have not been introduced to an 
ideal much loftier than their own; but they have enjoyed a 
thoroughly innocent amusement, and have generally, we may hope, 
caught the contagion of good sense and good nature. Unluchly 
there are other novelists besides Mr. Trollope. There are, or there 
have been, writers with whom it is not good for any one to 
associate. To be intimate with some people, even for a time and 
on paper, is to feel as if you had been at a police-court or in 
the smoking-room of a sporting club. Such intimacies do no 
good to > ame G and help to spread morbid and distorted 
views of life. To make any general statement about the good 
or bad influence of novels, we should therefore have to in- 
uire whether novelists, as a class, are better or worse than 
the average of their neighbours. To that inquiry it would be 
difficult to give any summary reply. The novelists of the present 
day are, for the most part, realists; and altogether renounce the 
attempt to hold up before us any loftier conceptions of society than 
those which we may read in every newspaper, and hear in every 
commonplace conversation. Perhaps it would be safest to say 
that their influence is, on the whole, neutral; that they do 
about as much harm as good; and that Mr. Trollope would there- 
fore have been better employed in discovering some eriterion by 
which to distinguish the good from the bad, than in attempting 
to approve or condemn in one mass influences of so diversified a 
character. 

One question, indeed, remains. It is possible to maintain that 
this mode of preaching is of an essentially demoralizing kind. 
Nobody can look upon the stream of fiction which is con- 
stantly poured forth upon the public without some doubts as 
to the intellectual habits which it fosters. Every day brings forth 
some new aspirant to the pulpit. If we could believe, which 
indeed would be a rather rash assumption, that they all succeed in 
obtaining some kind of hearing, we should be awestruck by the 
revelation of the waste of human energy. It is bad enough that 
so many people should write such trash, that so many printers 
should waste so much paper in circulating it, and that so many 
critics should be doomed to give it at least a cursory glance. It 
would be still more lamentable if we could believe that a large 
class of readers derives its chief intellectual sustenance from these 
monotonous reproductions of old materials. How can standard 
literature—or, not to use a term which has unfortunately become 
associated with much that is wearisome, how can the thoughts of 
men who have really had something to say about the world— 
receive a due share of attention when swamped and overwhelmed 
in this torrent of vapid literature? Nobody, of course, would be 
puritanical enough to deny to hard-worked men and women the 
right of unbending their minds over innocent, if insipid, literature 
at odd moments. We cannot all fill up the interstices of our lives 
with metaphysical or scientific or historical researches. But certainly 
it is a natural impression that the habit of endless story-telling and 
endless story-reading is hardly likely to encourage strenuous thought. 
If not demoralizing in the sense of actually encouraging vice, it 
is perhaps demoralizing in the sense of softening the intellectual 
fibre. A man raised upon rice-pudding and water-gruel would not 
have strong bones and firm muscles; and a mind nourished by modern 
novels would hardly be fitted for vigorous intellectual labour. In 
spite of the outcry about sensationalism, the bulk of our novel 
literature is dull and colourless enough in all conscience. The 
objection to it is not that it is vicious, but that it is eneryating ; 
and when Mr. Trollope was delivering an address to youths who 
had won prizes in some kind of intellectual competition, he would 
— have spoken more to the purpose if, instead of proying that 

ickens does not teach us to be misers and debauchees, he had 
shown under what conditions Dickens and other modern writers 
may be used for purposes of rational relaxation without crush- 
ing the loftier imaginative or reasoning faculties under a’ weight 
id we moralizing and indolent representations of every- 

y life. 
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GENERAL WOLSELEY AND THE ASHANTEES. 


7s news from Cape Coast Castle is encouraging as far as it 
goes, but it would of course be unwise to make too much of it. 
It brings out very clearly the sort of difficulties which the expedi- 
tion will have to encounter, but it also shows that there is no 
reason to anticipate that our countrymen will be unable to 
overcome them. General Wolseley, falling by surprise on a number 
of villages occupied by hostile tribes in league with the Ashantees, 
met with only partial resistance, and quickly drove off the natives 
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and destroyed their settlements. A fortnight afterwards Colonel 
Festing took the Ashantees themselves by surprise near Dunquah ; 
“two volleys and a rush,” the Ashantees were dispersed, and their 
camp burned. Exploits of this kind cannot be regarded as very 
wonderful. What has happened is just what might have been 
expected to happen, and would hardly call for remark, were it not 
for the strange tone of hopelessness and despondency in which some 
of our contemporaries invariably speak of this war, and the affec- 
tation of gratified surprise with which they have received the 
news that our forces have actually not been beaten by savages. 
That it will possibly be a troublesome, disagreeable, and not parti- 
cularly glorious war, is clear enough to everybody; but there is 
something positively childish in the pictures which have been 
drawn of its supposed difficulties and dangers, as if nothing of the 
kind had ever before been faced in any part of the world. The 
Ashantee expedition is, after all, a very modest effort compared 
with the Khivan expedition of the Russians, and English troops 
have frequently been engaged in much more hazardous enterprises. 
Cassius complained that the Romans of his day had thews and sinews 
like their ancestors but that they were governed by their mothers’ 
spirits, and a similar observation is suggested by a good deal of the 
criticism on the Ashantee war. Indeed one is almost tempted to think 
that our grandmothers’ spirits must have had something to do with 
subject in the Times and Pall Mall Gazette. 
il which white men especiall uire to guard against in a 
confilet with an uncivilized enemy confidence in their 
own superiority, and contempt for their adversaries ; and it is well. 
no doubt that it should not be assumed that the conquest of the 
Ashantees will be a very simple and easy affair. This is a whole- 
some frame of mind to cultivate, and it is satisfactory to observe 
that General Wolseley and the Government appear to be disposed 
for ev ible contingency, tees are to su 
dued with all the honours af scientific warfare. Oddly enough, 
however, the —_ critics who are so anxious to impress upon us 
the appalling difficulties of the campaign never lose an opportunity 
of blaming and deriding the Government for the prudent scale of 
its preparations. Whatever may be thought of the origin of the 
war, or of the measures which should be taken when it is over, it 
is obvious at least that it must in the meantime be fought out; and 
the natural and manly course would surely be to accept it as a 
piece of work which must be done, and to try to make the best 
of it, instead of conjuring up imaginary perils and improbable 


TS. 

Sir G. Wolseley’s despatches, together with the letters in +he 
those from the Special Correspondent of 
the Daily News, present a very clear view of the operations 
in which he has been engaged. On arriving in the country 
he saw that no time was to be lost in making a clearance of the 
hostile tribes in the neighbourhood of Elmina. They not only 
kept the Ashantee camp at Mampon supplied with stores and 
ammunition from the coast, but they were also a constant 


menace to the lish garrison. Officers could not a mile or 
two away without being insulted threatened 
with attack, and on one occasion some of them were fired upon. 
Moreover, the audacity of these tribes had a bad effect on others 
who were hesitating which side they should take, and encouraged 
the idea that the English were afraid of them, or at least of the 
Ashantees who protected them. It was n to remove this 
impression, but the English commander first summoned before him 
the chiefs of the tribes around Elmina in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity of returning to their former allegiance. He learned that the 
chiefs had sent to the Ashantee camp for instructions, and had 
been told not to be afraid of the English, as they would be 
sure not to venture into the bush, and, if they did, the Ashantees 
would know how to deal with them. A Correspondent of 
the Daily News mentions that their replies were characteristic of 
their degree of confidence in the inaccessibility of their towns. 
Amquana sent word that the chief had the smallpox, but would 
come next day. Essaman cried jeeringly, “ Come on.” Ampenee 
cut off the head of a native known to be friendly to the English. 
Mafero innen, being a vi on the plain, came in 
and told the usual amount of lies. General Wolseley accepted these 
answers as a challenge, and at once resolved to convince the enemy 
that he was able to do what they said he dared not attempt. 
Having first spread a report that the English at s4 Coast Castle 
were about to send a force to Addah in the east, he suddenly, on 
the night of the 13th of October, took ship westwards for Elmina, 
with a detachment of the 2nd West India Regiment, and a body 
of marines; picking up some more troops there, he marched next 
morning upon Essaman, a village surrounded by thick bush, four 
or five miles inland, which was held as an important outpost and 
depét by the Ashantees. The inhabitants met them on the road, but 
after a short action were driven back, and then disl from the 
village by shells and rockets. The whole place was burnt to the 
ground. A large quantity of powder was found here, as well as 
many guns. It was now about ten o'clock in the morning, and 
soon after noon the column reached Amquana, a village on the 
coast which had already been deserted, and which was destroyed 
without resistance. ting the main body of the troops here, 
General Wolseley pushed on with a detachment, first to Akimfoo, 
and next to Ampenee. These villages were also found to be 
deserted, and were treated like the rest. While Ampenee was in 
flames, the troops were fired be ps from the neighbouring bush, 
but the enemy was soon silenced by the fire of the blue-jackets 
and a few rockets. This was the day’s work, Part of the column 


went back to Cape Coast Castle with its chief, and the rest to 
Elmina. 

Nearly a fortnight elapsed before another movement was at- 
tempted. On the 26th General Wolseley, taking with him 250 
blue jackets and marines, started in a northerly direction with a 
view to cut off the retreat which the Ashantees were supposed to 
be making towards the Prah. At the same time Colonel Festing 
moved from the camp at Dunquah, where the native levies had 
been collected, in order to attack an Ashantee encampment a few 
miles off. It had been intended that the two parties should co- 
operate, but as it happened, Colonel Festing, with some six hundred 
friendly natives and fifty West India soldiers, had alone to bear the 
brunt of the fighting. He marched stealthily by a tract through the 
forest, known as the Haunted Road, which is in some way sacred 
to fetish customs, and is consequently shunned by the Africans. 
A stray Ashantee was caught, and compelled to act as guide. 
The camp was soon reached, and the inmates fled without even 
attempting resistance. The camp was burnt, and everything in it 
destroyed. So far all was easy; but the return was a different 
matter. The foe was now safely in the bush, while the English 
levies were almost in the open, and subjected toa galling fire. It was 
impossible to remain in sucha situation, and Colonel Festing saw 
nothing forit but to fight his way back to Dunquah, which he did, 
but not without loss, for he had to contest every inch of road. It was 
resolved that General Wolseley and Colonel Festing should next 
morning operate in conjunction in order to hem in the Ashantees 
who had been dispersed on the previous day; but Colonel Festing’s 
native levies had had enough of it for the present, and refused to 
stir. And here for the present the story breaks off. General 
Wolseley has issued a spirited proclamation to the natives, in 
which he warns them that now or never they must show that they 
are men, and that he will as enemies all who are not active 
friends. He has also stirred up the women to use their influence 
on his side; and we have an amusing picture of the women turn- 
ing out, and “ with gentle whips of masses of single threads stuck 
into bamboo handles, attacking with derisive and contemptuous 
gestures every man who had not gone out to fight, and who ought 
to have done so.” 

From a military point of view these skirmishes are not of much 
consequence. At Elmina everything was in favour of the troops. 
The weather was good, the surf not too high for landing, the 
troops were fresh, and the enemy were completely taken by sur- 
prise. It is impossible to say what sort of resistance the enemy 
might have offered if they had been prepared for the attack; but 
Colonel Festing’s experience near Dunquahis suggestive on this point. 
On the road to Essaman the track led “ through swamp knee-deep, 
and at times through high bush.” General Wolseley also tells us 
that “the nature of the bush renders all estimate either of the 
enemy's numbers or losses so conjectural that I prefer to make no 
attempt to define them”; in other words, that it was impossible 
to see the enemy in the bush, or to know where they were, except 
from their fire. The Correspondent of the Standard gives a 
similar account. “The bush,” he says, “was so thick on either 
side that we could not see a foot from the narrow path, so matted 
were the shrubs, so dense the coating of creepers of all kinds.” 
Describing the first skirmish in the bush the same writer says :— 
“ All this time I had not seen a single native, and had it not been 
that in the centre of our cage lay one Houssa, mortally 
wounded, with four slugs in his body, and that the doctors were 
at work taking out slugs which had wounded two or three others, 
I should have been inclined to imagine that the whole thing had 
been a false alarm. The enemy was in considerable force, though 
it was impossible to say how great that force was.” It is obvious 
from these accounts, that the natives, if they were on their guard, 
and had time to form plans, might take great advantage of the 
bush ; but on the other hand it may be observed that the vege- 
tation affords impartial cover to either side, and that the natives 
do not seem to be able to hold out very long in their shelter under 
a brisk musketry fire, especially when it is supplemented by a few 
shells or rockets. 

Any importance which can be attached to these exploits is moral 
and political rather than military. The Ashantees declared that 
the white man would not dare to come into the bush as far as 
Essaman; but now he has dared, and Essaman, Amquana, Akimfoo, 
and Ampenee have been swept away, and the Ashantees have 
also been burned out of one of their owncamps. Even if this does 
not produce much effect on the Ashantees themselves, it can 
hardly fail to suggest reflections to such of their allies as happen 
to be within reach of the white man’s arm. It will confirm the 
friendly tribes, and bring over the wavering ones, and frighten 
those which are hostile into keeping very quiet. This at least is 
what is anticipated, and the anticipation seems reasonable enough. 
It is said to be scarcely possible to give an adequate idea of the 
way in which every little bit of the country is divided and sub- 
divided among small tribes, apparently interlaced with one another 
in an almost inextricable territorial confusion ; and petty tribes of 
this kind naturally huddle together like sheep in a storm, and try 
to get shelter under the biggest wall they can find. Their fickle- 
ness is merely a sense of their own feebleness, and a desire for pro- 
tection. It was indispensable that the English should establish 
their authority decisively at least in the neighbourhood of their 
own forts ; but it will probably be more important to persuade 
the natives of the coast and of the borderland to maintain what 
Prince Bismarck would call a benevolent neutrality, especiall 
with re to information, than to join our forces in the fiel 
Sir G, Wolseley does not appear to be disposed to overrate 
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the benefit of native aid. He has learned, he says, from his 
recent experience, how little reliance can be placed on even the 
best native troops in bush-fighting, where it is impossible to keep 
them under the immediate control of European officers. ‘The 
Houssas showed undeniable co and spirit; but their uncon- 
trollable wildness, the way in which they fired volley after volley 
in the air, or at imagi foes in the bush, expending 
all their ammunition, shows how little use they are for the 
work we have in hand.” He hopes they may improve, but 
he does not expect to make them a thoroughly disciplined 
body ; and experience of the Houssas at Dunquah is to the same 
effect. In compliance with his uest, the Government has 
decided to send out two battalions from land at once, and a 
third will be held in readiness in case it should be required; and 
it will therefore aap not be necessary to entrust much real 
military work to the natives. 

General Wolseley and his associates have exhibited the quali- 
ties which are essential to success in the sort of warfare in which 
they are engaged. The secrecy and rapidity of their movements, 
the sudden arrival of the troops, their equally sudden departure, 
and the promptitude and completeness with which they did their 
work, must have added very much to the moral effect of the 
chastisement which has been inflicted on the natives. On the 
whole, the news just received leaves the general prospects of the 
campaign pretty much as they were. There never was any reason 
for melancholy forebodings as to the result of the expedition, nor 
is there now any reason for assuming that its success is ass 


ARIMINUM. 


A pees towns of Rom lie thickly set along one of the main 
roads of the world, but we fancy that they lie also out of the 
ordinary tourist range. After a diligent study of Mr. Cook’s pro- 
—— we could find no provision for them; Mr. Cook indeed 

oes not give tickets for Ravenna itself. All this is perhaps so 
much the better for the real traveller; but it is curious as throw- 
ing light on the tourist mind. Most of those, we fancy, who 
make the modern “iter ad Brundisium” have the best possible 
reasons for getting over the ground as fast as they can; people stop 
at Bologna because they must stop somewhere, but it does not 
come into their heads to stop at Pesaro or Fano. A most interesting 
line of country is therefore left pretty well undisturbed. No part of 
the world brings more thoroughly home to us one side both of 
ancient and medizval history. At no time, save during the short 
dominion of Ravenna, has the Hadriatic coast of Italy (Venice 
is not Italy) held the same position as the Etruscan, Latin, and 
Campanian coast. Neither in the days before the establishment 
of the Roman dominion in the peninsula, nor in the days after that 
dominion had fallen to pieces, did any of the cities of that side of 
the peninsula hold the same place as the great cities of the other 
side. It was withal less purely Italian than some other districts. 
‘We must remember how far down the Gaulish occupation reached ; 
that even in Cesar’s 7 like Lucca on the other side, 
was still within his Gaulish province, and that, in the third 
century before Christ, the Sena on the Hadriatic coast still 
deserved the epithet of Gallica, which it has kept in its corrupted 
form of Sinigaglia. Greek colonists too were believed to have 
settled on this coast in early times; various legends were told of 


- the origin of Ravenna, as of Spina, and Ancona has not yet for- 


gotten the days when it claimed to be the Dorian Ankén. But 
none of these real or pretended Greek settlements ever reached 
anything like the greatness of the famous Greek cities of the South 
of Italy. In later times too the cities which played a great 
_ in medieval history lie either further to the North, in the old 
aulish land, like Milan and her Lombard sisters, or else, like 
Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, to say pany, of Rome herself, they lie 
on the Western side of the Apennines. It is by a kind of irony of 
fortune that the Roman name was doomed to cleave in an especial 
way to this comparatively obscure district of Italy, and that it 
should owe its name of Romagna, not to any special connexion 
with the Old Rome, but to its being the dwelling-place of the 
Exarchs who represented in Italy the majesty of the New. Yet it 
is perhaps in some measure owing to this very lack of cities of 
t and historic fame that the upper coast of the Hadriatic has 

n enabled to show forth the characteristics of Italian history in 

an almost exaggerated form. The passenger by the railway which 
has become one of the great roads of Europe has his ear greeted 
at almost every station by the names of towns which, if they never 
ranked alongside of Milan and Florence and Genoa, still had 
each one its history, each one its revolutions, each one its short- 
lived commonwealth and its often short-lived tyranny. Nowhere 
is that state of things more forcibly brought home to us in which 
it was the first principle of political life' that every town, 
whether commonwealth or principality, should form an independent 
State, enjoying the same attributes of sovereignty as those great 
cities which might rank as the peers of kingdoms. Among these 
towns one stands out as having somewhat more pretension to have 
je ate a part in the general history of the world than most of its 
ellows. The name of Rimini will to most minds first suggest the 
most pathetic passage in the whole range of the Inferno of Dante; 
but, whether as classic Ariminum or as medieval Rimini, the city 
has higher historic claims to notice than to have been the birth-place 
of the erring Francesca. The first strictly Italian city where Cesar 
appeared in arms after crossing the borders of his own province, the 


city which was the scene of the Council after which the world was 
said to have mourned and wondered to find itself Arian, certainly 
stands out in historic importance above its neighbours. Its later 
tyrants, too, of the House of Malatesta bear a more famous name 
than most of their neighbours, whom we chiefly remember, if we 
remember them at all, as falling into the common gulf of eccle- 
siastical dominion, either in the days of the Borgia or in the earlier 
days when Robert of Geneva, the future anti-Pope, wrought the 
great slaughter of Cesena. In the Forum of Ariminum we may 
see the stone which marks the spot where, according to local 
belief, Ceesar addressed his soldiers; but the inscription speaks of 
the oration as having been made “ superato Rubicone”—a phrase 
which savours rather of the rhetoric of Lucan than of the simple 
narrative of the great rebel himself, who did not think the a 
of the border streamlet worth recording. The momentary trium 
of Arianism at Ariminum has left its memory in the name of the 
neighbouring La Cattolica, a spot which legend points out as the 

lace of dwelling or shelter of the Orthodox minority in the 
famous Synod. In the general course of events there may seem to 
be a certain kind of propriety in the formal promulgation of the 
heretical faith in this particular district, as a kind of foreshadowing 
of the coming rule of the Arian Goth in not far distant Ravenna. 
As for the tyrants, one at least among them has taken care that 
neither himself nor his wife shall be forgotten by any visitor to 
Rimini. Sigismund and Isotta appear on church and fortress as 
the chief later adorners of the city; and in the nomenclature of 
the modern streets, while the Dictator himself claims the great 
square of the ancient Forum, other and lowlier portions of the city 
bear the names of the most famous of the House of Malatesta. 

If it be true that the voices of the sea and of the mountains are 
two voices which call men to freedom, Rimini ought never to have 
fallen under the power of tyrants. The Hadriatic has gone back 
from Riminias it has gone back from Ravenna, but it has not left 
the city so utterly stranded. It still keeps up somewhat of a sea~ 
faring character, both in the form of a haven; and in the more 
modern form of a watering-place. But both port and watering- 
place lie beyond the walls; both of the ancient and the medieval 
city; the city itself, like Chester, has at some points spread 
beyond the walls, and at others shrunk up within them. As we enter 
from the sea, from the port, or from the station, a wall crosses the 
modern street, while at other points, as at Rome and Soest, _ 
tracts of cultivated ground are found within the walls even of the 
sixteenth century. And while there is the sea on one side, there 
are the mountains on the other. Some of the noblest peaks of the 
Apennines rise in the distant view ; and almost every child in the 
street is ready to point out to the passers-by the site of the Common- 
wealth of San Marin 0, the last surviving Italian commonwealth, 
the sharer in the ancient freedom of Andorra and of Uri. It is 
something to look out on this abiding stronghold of freedom, 
whether it be from the bridge of Tiberius, from the castle of the 
Malatesta, or from the walls of Pope Paul the Fifth. If we add 
to these the arch of Augustus and the church of St. Francis, the later 
duomo, we shall have gone through the list of the chief antiquities 
of Rimini; a list scanty certainly as compared with the wealth of 
many other Italian cities, but which, it will be seen, is spread 
over nearly the whole range of Italian history. Where there is a 
gap at Rimini, it is the same gap which we see at Rome itself, the 

p which at Verona is so —— by St. Zeno, and at Venice 

yy St. Mark’s and the range of Romanesque palaces by the Grand 
Canal. We leap from the days of the Ceesars—in this case from 
the Julian House itself—to works of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

The two works of the early Imperial age which remain at 
Rimini are both striking in their grand simplicity. The bridge is 
specially so; in a structure of that kind there was hardly any 
scope for the ever-recurring fault of Roman architecture, the 
masking of a body built according to the native Italian arched 
construction with a veil borrowed trom the entablature system of 
the Greeks. The stream is spanned by bold and simple arches of 
the best Roman masonry, with but little attempt at ornament. 
The general preservation is wonderful, though more than one of 
the arches has been partly patched, if not set up afresh. And to 
more than one of the piers it has been thought needful at some later 
time to add buttresses of brickwork, to which a medizval architect 
might perhaps point with some triumph as a sign that his system 
of construction was after all better than that of the ancient engineers. 
The inscription on the bridge is not — perfect ; but it is striking, 
when crossing a gw d crowded thoroughfare between two parts 
of a modern city, to light on letters still plainly commemorating 
the names and offices of Augustusand his stepson. In Rome itself 
we soon cease to be startled as we stumble on fragments of this 
kind at every - Their presence, or rather their abundance, is 
in truth what makes Rome Rome. But elsewhere, even in Italy, 
every fragment has a distinct being, and makes a distinct impres- 
sion of its own. From the bridge we follow the main street of 
the town, ing through the square which bears the name of 
Cesar, and at the further end of Rimini, hard by one of the gates 
of the Papal fortifications, we pass under the arch of Augustus. 
Spanning the street as it now does, it needs a slight effort to keep 
in mind that it is not the gate of the city, but simply a comme- 
morative arch, which, like all others of the class, was in its original 
object simply commemorative, which served no practical purpose, 
and never fulfilled the p of a gateway by being furnished 
with a gate. Later ages, however, turned the arch of Rimini, as 
they turned the arches of Rome, to their own p , and a 
mass of brickwork on each side and above the arch, crowned 
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with a double row of the so-called Scala battlement, shows 
that the arch raised in the seventh consulship of Augustus 
to commemorate no warlike triumph, but the peaceful work 
of mending the roads, was found convenient for the pur- 

of a fortress. We will mark in passing that this is part 
of the history of the building and of the city, and we trust that 
no reformer or restorer will ever wipe out this small page in 
Italian history by pulling down the medieval crest of the Roman 
arch. The arch itself, as we have said, is wide, and spans the 
street, and the arch itself takes up nearly the whole width of the 
building, leaving room only for a single Corinthian column on each 
side. It has therefore little in common in point of effect with its 
neighbour at Ancona ; but it has still less likeness to such massive 
structures as the later arches of Severus and Constantine. It ex- 
hibits the usual faults of Roman architecture in columns which 
support nothing except the projecting bits of entablature upon 
them, and in a sham pediment which not only ends no real roof, 
but does not even p-etend to rest upon the columns. Above 
this pediment is the inscription which records the date and 
object of the monument. These confusions of the constructive and 
decorative system must be taken for granted in every Roman build- 
ing, till in the days of Diocletian men learned that the Roman 
arch answered to the Greek entablature, and that the column, used 
first as a support for the entablature, was equally fitted to become 
the support of the arch. Still the arch of Rimini is a —- 
stately, and noble structure, all the better for standing out boldly 
in the simple dignity of its main architectural features, the arch 
itself and its attendant column, and not being overloaded with 
sculpture or with exaggerated detail of any kind. 

The visitor who reaches the arch can hardly fail to turn one way 
or the other along the fortifications of Pope Paul. On the side 
nearest the sea a hand set up by authority of the Senate of Ari- 
minum points to the spot where he is to see the remains of an 
amphitheatre within the ~ walls; but doubtless, as we 
believe is the case everywhere but in Rome itself, outside the gates 
of the ancient city. We will not dispute a fact stated on such 
authority, but we will ouly say that, to make out the extent, or 

‘even the position, of the Amphitheatre of Ariminum must be the 
work of some one to whom Jupiter or Mars, or whoever presides 
over such buildings, has given a keener sight than we can pretend 
to. The fortifications of Pope Paul are well ed through a 

great part of their extent; they jut in and out so as to forma 
most irregular outline ; and, reaching in many far beyond the 
extent of the modern town, they form a walk commanding fine 
ints of view both towards the mountains and towards the sea. The 
age brick castle of Sigismund Malatesta looks mountainwards ; the 
great church which owes its present form to him bears locally the 
name of the Temple of the Malatesta. Its date is 1450, a few 
before the building of the castle. It is remarkable as a case 

in which infinite pains have been. taken to turn a church of the 

Italian Gothic, with windows better deserving the name of Gothic 

than most which are to be found in Italy, into a building of the 

Renaissance. The eflect is strange, butit is striking in its way ; the 

initials of Sigismund and Isotta appear everywhere, so does the 

Malatesta badge of the elephant, the huge earth-shaking beast 

is everywhere shown of the African species, with the vast ears, an 
abiding remembrance, it may be, of the Geetulian beast of 

Hannibal. The other churches of Rimini are of no great moment, 

and there is nothing very striking in its domestic architecture, 

h, as in every Italian city except Rome, graceful fragments 
are here and there scattered up and down its streets. Altogether, 
while neither in its history nor its architecture ean Rimini at all 
claim to be a city of the first rank, it is a spot well worth turning 
aside to visit, and one, it may not be out of place to add, where 
better quarters may be had, and at lower cost, than in some cities 
of greater fame. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF THOUGHT. 


aed one is familiar with the heavy and consequential bore 
of private life who secures for himself a certain influence in 
the management of affairs by a noisy self-assertion which he calls 
force of character. All bores are, in their way, rulers of men ; but 
there are bores whose yoke is borne with patient submission, and 
there are bores whose yoke galls beyond endurance, and provokes a 
sullen resentment which only does not break out into ative re- 
taliation because nothing of the kind would be of the least use. 
The bore of the Ancient Mariner type pours into your ear in a 
monotonous flood the story of some interminable grievance, and 
you listen to him with feelings such as are excited by a bluebottle 
eaught in a cobweb at church. He will go on for ever; but 
within some definite time you will get out of hearing of him, and 
meanwhile he is not actively irritating. He is an affliction to a 
certain extent; but not to thé same extent, nor even of the same 
kind, as the man who gets on in life, and advances his position by 
a ery | application of Thackeray's cynical rule, “If your neigh- 
bour'’s foot is in your way, stamp on it. Do you think he will not 
take it out of your way then?” In domestic and social life 
there is usually some escape from this tyrant. He cannot sit down 
at a dinner-table without being invited, and he eannot follow 
you into the recesses of your study, or invade your wife’s drawing- 
room, unless you choose. In associ! or corporate action there 
is no such escape, and in Committees or on , in Vestries, 
Petty Sessions, and the like he is in his element, rides rough- 


shod over wiser and better men who have the misfortune to be 
modest and quiet, and carries things with a high hand in his 
own way. 

Individual character is apt to be represented on a larger scale in 
the life of towns and societies, and a domestic or social nuisance 
may have its type on a wider field, as Plato puts it, in national or 
international affairs. The self-constituted dictator of the hearth- 
rug or the board-room is the political blusterer of the 
platform and the deputation, who speaks “in the name 
of the vast and important commercial interest which has 
its headquarters in our midst,” or the — diplomatist of the 
Congress who represents a power bounded only by limits unknown 
to terrestrial geography. A community of this type, like its re- 
presentative in private life, will usually be very big, very 
prosperous, somewhat new, and not very highly educated. The 
consequential bore who stamps his opinions into his neighbourhood 
with his boot-heel is generally a rich man. He, or his immediate 
ancestry at least, is probably self-made, and he compares himself, 
not to his own disadvantage, with the common run of men who 
are simply as God made them. Accordingly he is not without 
energy, nor was his father before him. He is not by any means a 
fool. In his own line he has a right to attention and respect. 
Only he will not keep within his own line. He has most likely in 
the course of his life had a grievance to be redressed and an uphill 
fight to win, which he has carried through, or which the course of 
events has carried through for him, to a triumphant issue. From 
the local eminence which ‘he has thus attained it becomes his 
whole duty to crow for the remainder of his life, and he considers 
it the whole duty of all the rest of mankind to listen to him. 

From the days when—to go no further back—Mr. Thomas 
Attwood is said to have made an offer to Lord Grey to march up 
to Birmingham from London with two hundred thousand men at 
his back, in order to compel the House of Lords to pass the 
Reform Bill, the busy metropolis of the midland counties has as- 
sumed to itself much such a position in the political world as we 
have described. It is simply as an interesting phenomenon in 
public affairs that we direct attention to the fact. There is no 
more possibility that in the sphere of political thought Birmingham 
will ever condescend to come down from its smoky throne, and to 
place itself on the level of ordinary humanity, than that it will 
descend from its physical heights to rest in the lowly valley of the 
Severn or of the Trent. The Birmingham man of centurigs to 
come, as he takes his business correspondent home to luncheon at 
his West-end villa at Edgbaston, will still complacently point to- 
his door-scraper with the remark, “ This, Sir, is on a level with 
the top of the cross on St. Paul’s.” There is no doubt that 
Birmingham is very big. Its population is at least as great as that 
of the Tower Hamlets, now that Bethnal Green has been subtracted 
from that constituency. Nor is there any question as to the ene 
and enterprise or the prosperity of the town. Even Chicago itse: 
has not as yet risen on its pedestal of pigs and timber to so con- 
spicuous a rank in the commercial world as that which the “ toy- 
trade ” of Birmingham, with its later outgrowths, has conferred on 
the Warwickshire borough. Whether an assemblage of three 
hundred thousand or so of manufacturers and mechanics may stand 
any higher in inches on the central table-land of England than a 
similar crowd on the banks of the Thames may perhaps be a matter 
known to recruiting-serreants. Generally it may be taken for granted 
that a crowd, however big, is not anywhere more than six feet high. 
It is therefore a curious psychological problem to ascertain by. 
what authority and on what grounds a right is claimed for Bir- 
minghaim ideas on politics, education, religion, and other matters 
not exclusively connected with the hardware trade, to dominate 
national thought. The claim itself is conspicuous to every one 
who has watched the course of events during the present genera- 
tion from a point within the Birmingham horizon; and it can easily 
be recognized at any time by the most casual glance at the local 
papers. A Birmingham audience must be addressed cap in hand and 
“outing low.” Even so distinguished a public man as Mr. Bright is 
obliged to remember that, like the Athenian democracy, Birmingham 
expects every orator to approach its stately presence with a re- 
spectful and finely-turned compliment. To hint so much as a faint 
doubt of its majestic omniscience lets loose a torrent of indignant 
contempt, even if nothing worse comes of it. Where lies the 
secret of this awful dignity, to which no parallel can be found in 
Liverpool or Manchester, in Leeds or Bristol? Birmingham is, as 
we have remarked, very big. It was very big more than forty 
years ago, when it had a proportionately big grievance in being 
unrepresented. It lifted up its voice, just as other big places with 
similar grievances did, much in the same way, only a little more 
loudly perhaps than the rest. Its voice was manly and sensible in 
the main, though it talked nonsense at times, as in the case of the 
President of its Political Union, who might have found the dis- 
cipline and commissariat of his marching regiments rather an 
obstacle to his plans. But Birmingham gained its members, and 
on the score of its old grievance the nation is quits with it. It 
has not been behindhand in progress. It built a very big 
Town Hall, when other -big places had not begun to 
build big town halls. It was fully in its rights. If it 
liked to hear itself talk, it was a very proper thing to 
build a place to talk in. Then it put a very big organ 
in the Town Hall; for Birmingham had set up a music 
meeting long before on its own account, when no other 
manufacturing centre had done anything of the kind, and the 
meeting had deservedly outgrown the capacity of St. Philip's 
Church. But while we must give due honour to the modern 
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jheus, we can scarcely admit his right, on the strength 
of his music alone, to lead all mankind by the nose wherever it 
may please him to take them. We must look deeper for the 
credentials of Birmingham sovereignty than this. In the domain 
of art the town has long enjoyed a distinction peculiarly its own. 
Its very name has become a descriptive adjective of distinct and 
well-known meaning, following indeed in pronunciation the local 
use, which suggests to some critics that “ Birmingham ” isa corrup- 
tion of the true name of a place lying between East and West 
Bromwich, and originally known as Sorannitili-liene It has been 
our own good fortune to inspect very closely a collection of speci- 
mens of Birmingham art of a date some seventy _ since, 
described as having been produced “ for use among the Indians.” 
They were marvelously inexpensive; and, being such ingenious 
imitations of the yor | eas and half-guineas then current 
that many Englishmen might have failed to detect the differ- 
ence, they must have been of very great “use to the Indians” 
indeed. In fact, the art which could supply coinage for “ use,” and 
idols for devotion, indifferently to the heathen world has deserved 
to be immortalized by a name of its own; and possibly it is on the 
strength ofthe Birmingham guineasof one period and the Birmingham 
idols of another having been found productive of such lasti 
benefits to the human race that Birmingham political theories an 
Birmingham educational crotchets are so confidently offered in our 
own day for universal and reverential acceptance. 

At any rate, those who go to Birmingham must do as 

ingham does, and think as Birmingham thinks; or they 
must take the consequences. It is on record that upon the ocea~ 
sion of some check in the progress of the first Reform Bill, it 
seemed good to the Political Unionists of the town to mark 
their displeasure at the event by hoisting a black on one of the 
church steeples. The curate in charge, observing the decoration, 
and conceiving ree that it hardly came within the scope of the 
“ ornaments” rubric, ventured mildly to remonstrate. Birmingham, 
as the most convincing way of showing that in this case, as always, 
it was in the right, hustled the curate, knocked him down, and 
broke hisarm. After that, he became no doubt very tolerant in the 
matter of black flags. It ap from the local papers that 
in the course of the late School election proceedings a clergy- 
man.of the town has given a similar, or pol a S$ even stronger, 
cause of offence. He has ventured to doubt the infallibility of 
toes theorists in matters of education, and he has 
promp y taken in hand by them for reformation of life and manners ; 
although happily, up to the latest advices, he had not required the 
care of the surgeons. He had ventured to express some jocular 
alarm lest “ blazing principles” lighted up in the big Town 
Hall should result in the “gutting” of that crowning triumph 
of midland architecture, organ and all. The speaker forgot 
that he was in Birmi The whole force of the “ Liberal 
Eight” was upon him ina moment, and his innocent rhetoric 
sino everywhere on their platforms, in the form of a 
prophecy that the day of the Liberal vietory in the School Board 
contest would see the Town Hall “ gutted” by the fires of 
Communism. It would have seemed anywhere else perfectly need- 
less to disclaim an interpretation of his words so obviously absurd, 
but Mr. Lea has actually been at the trouble of doing so, with no 
better result than to bring forth the grand reply of a genuine 
Birmingham logician, “ We also have read French history.” The 
incident is only worth quoting asa specimen of the shallowness and 
intolerance which mark any attempt to dispute the dicta of the 
typical Birmingham agitator. He isa very windy personage; but 
he and his like have managed to get themselves taken as repre- 
sentatives of opinion for a large manufacturing population, and 
there is no doubt that the claim has been widely accepted both in 
the press and by the public. 

One comfort remains. Noisy and obtrusive as Birmingham is 
mm its capacity of consequential political bore, it might have been 
a good worse. In the early days of the railway system the 
town became, and seemed likely to remain, the centre of commu- 
nication in England, the very axle of the wheel of commerce. To 
what heights of unapproachable infallibility its inhabitants might 
by this time have arrived had this position been maintained, we 
will not attempt to conjecture. A grateful posterity in the mid- 
land counties and throughout England generally will have reason 
to record among the occasions on which the late Sir Robert Peel 
eminently deserved well of his country the day when he turned 
the first sod of the Trent Valley Railway, and shunted Birmingham 
into a siding. 


THE PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


oo months ago we took occasion to comment on a suggestion 
emanating from a highly Liberal and cultivated quarter, which 
to persons of less finis culture seemed to stand in rather 
awkward relations to the sixth Commandment. This latest out- 
come of the religion of sweetness and light received from its 
literary godfathers the musical name of “ Euthanasia,” but was 
stigmatized by the coarser criticism of a bigoted and unapprecia- 
tive public with the ugly appellation of murder. Its pe seen 
did not indeed deny that Ehling was involved in their recom- 
mendation, for their special aim was to explain by what means 
niently of; but they argued that there are cases where 
killing is no murder, and That this was one of them. The 
Spartans used to expose deformed children in the interests of the 


State, and the apostles of modern culture would get rid of incur- 
able patients both for the public convenience and their own, The 
formality of asking the invalid’s consent before the fatal dose 
was administered might be observed, at least for the present, 
in condescension to prejudices, and the presence of 
the parson and the doctor might be required at the closing 
ceremony. But if nature did not yield with sufficient promp- 
titude to the pressure of disease, there could be no use in pro- 
longing an existence which had become a burden to the living, and 
whose extinction would be a benefit to the dying. That this 
short and easy method of dealing with sickness was open, at best, 
to the most obvious and inevitable abuse in practice we ventured 
to point out at the time, while it was enough to hint at the still 
more fundamental objections on moral and religious grounds 
which its advocates did not so much answer as ignore. Some sort 
of Pagan precedent they might be able to plead, though the 
greatest of heathen philosophers had condemned their theory as 
opposed to the first principles of Theism ; but to Christian authority 
they did not even ,profess to appeal. It was, in fact, against a 
popular Christian superstition that this new code of ee 
was expressly directed. The religion of culture, if it claims to be a 
phase of Christianity, is at least a very Broad Church phase of 
it, and is apt to curse the people which knoweth not any- 
thing better than the law and the prophets. There is no lack of 
self-assertion in the preachers of the gospel of Euthanasia; but they 
searcely care to assert its identity with the Gospel of St. John. 
But the old proverb that extremes meet is constantly being veri- 
fied by some fresh experience, and the doctrine of the latest 
apostles of modern enlightenment is curiously confirmed by the 
fanatics of a sect which aspires to the most literal fulfilment of the 
letter of Scripture. The Peculiar People do not, indeed, curtail 
the sufferings of their dying relatives by stifling or poison, and so 
far they fall short of the new programme of Euthanasia; but then 
their method of procedure, if less drastic, is quite as effective, and 
it is by no means reserved for cases of apparently incurable illness. 
Death by starvation is quite as sure as death by fire or sword, and 
in numberless cases of sickness the refusal of medicine is practically 

uivalent to the refusal of food. An event whieh occurred the 
other day at Plaistow in Essex, and which has suggested these 
observations, serves to illustrate the point. 

There exists in that favoured county a small sect of religionists 
who have carried the Protestant principle of private judgment to 
the rather suicidal extent of absolutely serlt ere exercise of 
their own judgment on matters where they suppose the letter of 
Scripture to be explicit. On what particular texts their treatment 
of the various ills which flesh is heir to, whether in infancy or in 
mature age, is based we are not informed. A literal interpretation 
of the command to take no thought for the morrow would prove 
more than they seem p to accept, and where the precise 
line is to be drawn between a lawful supply of bodily wants and 
an unlawful remedy of bodily ailments does not clearly appear. 
There is a censure pronounced no doubt on a King of Judah who 
sought the physicians instead of seeking the Lord in his sickness ; 
but the context of the history has generally been understood to 
imply that his fault lay rather in what he left undone than in what 
he did. Be the reason, however, what it may, the Peculiar People 
consider the medical art, like the black art, a wicked and diabolical 
invention, entirely repugnant to the word of God, and forbidden to 
the faithful under all cireumstances. One remedy and one alone 
is to be used in sickness, and that is—tell it not at Exeter 
Hall and proclaim it not to the Record—the administration 
of extreme unction by the elders of the sect. And here 
we may pause to note in ing that this casual deflection into 
Popery is very much like the revival of one of the least pleasing 
peculiarities of a medizval sect which Rome stamped out with a 
vigour that the Essex magistrates would probably scruple to emulate. 
Dr. Maitland has shown that the Albigenses, among other anti- 
social practices, used to administer to the sick a sacrament of 
“ heretication,” after which they were not allowed to touch either 
food or medicine, but were left to die. Our English seetaries 
may safely be acquitted of all knowledge of the very name of their 
pee. Haan totypes, but the resemblance is certainly a curious 
one. On the occasion already referred to a certain Mrs. Benton of 
Plaistow was attacked with erysipelas in the face, from which she 
suffered agonies for some days. At length an elder, of the name 
of Tunsley, was called in, who anointed her several times, without 
any beneficial effect on her bodily condition ; but no doctor was 
summoned, and after ten days the unfortunate woman died of in- 
flammation on the brain. It came out on the inquest that her 
husband had never suggested calling in medical advice, and 
did not wish it, though he said he would not have refused to 
comply with her own desires for such aid, had she expressed 
any. But she did not desire it; “she put her trust 
in the Lord” and in Daniel Tunsley’s unction, so succumbed 
to an attack which a little ordinary care would pretty 
certainly have subdued. The conduct of those concerned is 
strange enough, but it is not the first time we have heard of this 
very “peculiar” community, and they may plead the excuse— 
whatever it be worth—of consistent adherence to their stupi 
and fanatical creed. It is not equally easy to explain—still less 
excuse—the still stranger conduct of the jury, who returned a 
verdict of ‘death from natural causes.” In one sense, of course, 
a prisoner who was starved to death would die from natural causes, 
but his gaoler would be held guilty of manslaughter, if not of 
murder. And the Coroner did go so far as to remind Mr. Benton 
that he was morally, though not legally, responsible for the death 
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of his wife. But bes not legally? The jury indeed added a 
sort of explanatory rider to their verdict, which stands itself in 
still sorer need of explanation, expressing their regret that “ there 
were no means of punishing these Peculiar People for their dis- 
of human life.” On previous occasions of the same kind 

a more rational verdict has been recorded, but it has been accom- 
panied with one of those perverse recommendations to mercy 
which are so terribly unmerciful to every one except the crimi- 
nal. The Plaistow jury seem to labour under some confused 
impression that freedom of conscience includes freedom to violate 
any legal or moral obligations which happen to conflict with the 
professed creed of the culprit. If a community of Thugs were to 
take up their — in — — corner of , it would be 
interesting to know whether a Coroner’s jury, pronouncing on 
the death of one of their victims, would fhel ow, to content 
themselves with an expression of regret that the principle of reli- 
ious liberty embodied in the laws of England precluded them 

m inflicting any punishment on the murderers. Yet the Thugs 
are a religious sect, and homicide is the first of their religious 
duties ; it is also, under certain constantly recurring conditions, a 
religious duty of the Peculiar People, only they do not use deadly 
‘Weapons. 

There is something about the whole affair very humiliating to 
our modern boast of civilization and enlightenment. A good 
deal has been said lately about “the principles of the Reforma- 
tion.” It is one of those cuckoo cries which are always most 
frequent on the lips of those who are least capable of attaching 
any definite meaning to their words. But if we were to press 
for an explanation of the cabalistic formula, probably the first 
answer elicited would be a reference to the principle of 
private judgment, and the next an appeal to the _ 
ciple of religious liberty. Well, the Peculiar People have 
just given us @ wonderful trav of the first, and the 

laistow jury of the second. e have not forgotten 
Chillingworth’s classical definition of the Protestant religion ; but 
if for private judgment we substitute “the Bible and the Bible 
only,” the cap will fit only the more closely. That is precisely 
what these miso-medical fanatics profess to act upon, and, like 
all other fanatics, they can put their finger on texts which give a 

ible sanction to their claim. It was an old saying of we 
orget what medieval author, Scriptura est sensus ipture, and 
it would really be a great advantage if some of our modern zealots 
for Scriptural education would take more pains than they do to 
not sim age letter nine-tenths of their 
ils are w incapable applying, to any purpose, for 
Seanivee—tet the religion of the ible, which ie lie le to be so 
cruelly misinterpreted. Until this is done we can hardly wonder 
that one sect finds authority for child-murder and wife-murder in 
the condemnation of Asa for trusting to the physicians, while a 
second — the example of the whole line of Patriarchs in favour 
of another “ peculiar institution,” which is happily not as yet per- 
mitted to become domesticated among us. Meanwhile we would 
commend the instructive analogy of the Thugs and the Mormons 
to the Plaistow jury, in case they should again be called upon to 
decide on any death arising from the same “ natural causes” as 
that of Emma Benton. 


A PET MURDERER. 


it is announced by telegraph that on Wednesday William M. 
Tweed wasconvicted of embezzlement in connexion with the New 
York Tammany frauds. The jury were out all night considering their 
verdict, and it was probably only at the last moment that they 
agreed to it. A previous jury which had tried the case in January 
last disagreed, and it was reported, and apparently believed by 
many in New York, that they had been bought up by the 
_— Mr. Tweed and his friends are probally not in the 
t dismayed by the formality which has just been transacted ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that the conviction, even if it 
should fail to be quashed by some process of law, will ever be 
followed by any kind of punishment. It is now nearly two years 
since Fisk, Tweed’s more notorious confederate in the gigantic 
frauds and robberies of the Tammany ring, was shot down veder 
in open day on the stairs of his hotel by a man whom he had 
crossed both in love and business. Stokes, the assassin, is at the 
present moment alive and in excellent spirits, and apparently an 
object of affectionate interest to all classes of the American 
public. On his first trial the jury di ; an interval elapsed 
and then there was another trial, and this time the jury found him 
guilty. There had never of course been the slightest doubt as to 
is guilt. He was taken red-handed within a few feet of his 
victim. The only question with the juries seems to have been 
whether ridding the world of such a scoundrel as Fisk should 
pecs be regarded as murder, and whether, instead of a 
verdict of guilty, they should not returna vote of thanks. There 
is no reason to believe that, if Tweed had been shot instead of 
Fisk, his loss would have been tted or his murderer hanged ; 
but he has the consvlation of knowing that an equally lenient view 
will be taken of his own crimes. Stokes, instead of being carried 
to the gallows, was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment in Sing- 
Sing, and it would be an interesting historical event if, by any 
chance, Tweed should meet him there. Even the mild sentence of 
four years will probably be reduced by half a year as a reward for 
good conduct. 


Stokes’s removal from the Tombs to Sing-Sing gives one a 
curious idea of the position of criminals in the United States, and 
the affectionate and fraternal relations which subsist between them 
and the officers who have charge of them. Reporters of course 
accompanied Stokes on his journey, which might perhaps be called 
a progress. The Deputy-Sheriff, whose duty it was to convey him 
to his new quarters, was familiarly addressed as Bill, and called his 
prisoner Ed. It has often been remarked that our own institu- 
tions are rapidly becoming Americanized, and there was a case the 
other day in which the magistrates had to subscribe sixpence 
among them in order to provide a birch for whipping a little boy, 
no provision having been made by the State for such an extravagance, 
In the United States the administration of criminal justice is con- 
ducted in the most economical manner, and the Deputy-Sheriff, with 
Stokes and another prisoner, went to the railway ina tramway car as 
~ of the general public. The expense of acab would no doubt 

ve been disallowed by the authorities. When Stokes first — 
out of his cell he was pale and nervous. He had on—for everything 
is minutely chronicled—his old dark-checked suit, a white shirt, 
and a black and white silk necktie, which he wore at the trial. 
He also wore a black soft hat. Stokes’s companion was Couse, a 
clerk who had pleaded guilty to embezzlement, and had been 
sentenced to imprisonment for two years and a half; he was “ well 
attired and wore a fashionable overcoat.” Stokes stood by the 
stove and smoked a cigar, and, having murdered a man in cold 
blood, seems to have thought himself superior to Couse, who was 
only a thief. When a pair of handcuffs was produced Stokes 
looked surprised, but he had to go through the form of being 
manacled to Couse. In the car Stokes expressed t commisera- 
tion for himself, and suggested that the District Attorney ~— 
really to prosecute the witnesses Bw: him for perjury. Hi 
remarks on the weather, on his health—it seems he does not like 
confinement—on the architecture of the streets, are all recorded. 
with reverent care. At first he was not recognized in the car; but 
before he left it to go to the railway the crowd gathered round him,, 
and everybody wanted to ride in the same vehicle. The Deputy--. 
Sheriff placed his prisoners in the smoking-car of the train, and 
here again the public rushed in. “Men were standing on the 
seats, and the aisle was packed.” We are also told that “ police 
officers laid aside their di 


by force. When the train started a solemn, elderly gentleman, 


nounced the rascality of the man he had murdered. At Tarry- 
town Couse struck in a word. He had been offered a situation 
there, and was sorry he had not taken it. “ But, then, you 
know,” he added, “ the salary was only three thousand dollars, and 
the people here are high-toned, so I couldn't have lived on that and 
been one of them.” He probably intended to convey that the high 
tone of the people of Tarrytown led him into embezzlement. When 
the train stopped at the Sing-Sing station, the party went to an 
hotel, and ordered a bottle of wine, which was all drunk. 
“ Ed,” said the Deputy-Sheriff to his prisoner, “I thought 
you'd like a drink before going inside.” In front of the 
rison the mob, perhaps from an affectionate recollection of 
isk, used insulting language to Stokes. “Shoot him!” 
cried one. When Mr. Hubbell, the Warden of the prison, appeared 
Stokes gave him a letter from Mr. Tremaine, his counsel, an 
the Warden promised to do what he could to make him com- 
fortable. ‘We'll take good care of you here,” he said ; “you'll 
like this place better than the Tombs. Here you have a change of 
scenery and an occupation.” The clerk of the prison then put the 
usual questions to him, and “ every time the clerk asked a question 
a broad grin overspread his countenance, and Stokes, in answering, 
smiled.” All the associations connected with Stokes seem to have 
been regarded as gay and comical. He had only shot a man 
whom he did not like, and who, though good fun in a sort of way 
while he lived, was no great loss. Couse was in excellent spirits, 
and could not help laughing outright when he heard that he was 
at once to be appointed chaplain’s clerk. But the prison clerk did 
not laugh at Couse; there is no humour in mere embezzlement 
compared with murder. The next thing was that Stokes and 
his companion had to exchange their ordinary clothes for the 
prison uniform. It is satisfactory to know that “they were 
in excellent humour.” The public would have been sorry, no 
doubt, if a swindler and an assassin had been at all put out by the 
formalities of criminal justice. When Stokes had put on his new 
suit, “he indulged in a little pleasantry,” remarking that he had 
worn something like it “ when playing at base-ball.” When he 
pulled on the trousers he said, ‘“ Who wants a better pair than 
that? A little too tight round the waist, that’s all.” But he was 
surprised to find that there were no pockets. ‘ What, nota pistol 
pocket ?” he exclaimed; and the delicate humour of the allusion 
was fully appreciated. Stokes was then weighed. He had been 
snivelling about his sufferings in the Tombs and loss of weight, 
and was annoyed to be told that he had been getting fat. After 
so many marks of genial and kindly interest, he seems to have felt 
rather — that the upshot was to be life in a cell. Couse was 
talking glibly to the reporters, until a keeper said, “Stand over 
there; you're a convict now and must not talk.” Couse, we are 


their anxiety to obtain seats, employés forgot their work, and all 
joined the newsboys in the rush to see him.” Many clung 
: “ Ed, I am sorry to see you here, it’s terrible. Be a man when 
you come out. Ed, be a man.” As this sort of admonition 
appeared to be offensive to Stokes, the Deputy-Sheriff benevolently 
interfered. Then an Irish friend introduced himself, and Stokes de- 
| 


Wis not, we believe, disputed that the two 
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told, looked appealingly at the reporters, and then wept like a 
child. “He felt that he indeed While attended bya 
suite of eager and respectful reporters, all waiting with sharpened 
pencils and big note-books to take down everything he said, and 
observe how he looked, he had perhaps not been quite sure as to 
his real ition. Stokes’s voice also trembled, and the hero 
applied a handkerchief which a keeper gave him to his eyes. This 
must indeed have been an affecting moment, and it does not seem 
to have occurred to any one that Stokes, who was only about to 
undergo a mild gee ought by rights to have been hanged 
last year. It has been arranged that he is to be shippi 
clerk in the cigar manufactory of the prison, “a very easy an 
comfortable position”; but as he had a bad cold in the head, 
it was believed that he would “be allowed to remain in the hos- 
pital for a time in order to gain strength.” 

It must be admitted that the gentle and tender treatment of the 
murderer of Fisk affords every encouragement to somebody to 
shoot Tweed, and this would probably relieve the people of New 
York of a good deal of embarrassment. We have to apologize to 
our readers for transcribing so much of this sickly and nonsensical 
rubbish, but it may perhaps serve as a warning to some of our own 
journals of what they will come to if they do not impose some re- 
straint on their passion for morbid gossip and sensational description. 
It must be remarked that this sort of writing about criminals 
is not merely a reflex of a debased public opinion, but that it has 
had a great deal to do with debasing and corrupting opinions. The 
newspapers make heroes of rogues and villains, and hold them up 
as objects of public interest, watching them irom house to house, 
and recording every particular concerning them as if it were of the 
utmost importance ; and the public, having been entertained by 
this minute biographical and psycho-physiological record, begin to 
look upon the criminals thus presented to them as if they were 
somehow old friends whose errors cannot very well be condoned, but 
who ought, on account of the amusement they have furnished, to 
be treated as kindly as possible. The moral is that justice can never 
be satisfactorily administered as long as a fuss is made about 
malefactors. They should be locked up out of the way or hanged, 
as the case may be, with the least possible amount of publicity and 
ceremony. 


RAILWAY PARCELS. 


tO prec carmen have been tried and convicted on charges of 
stealing goods entrusted to their care. When the system of 
collecting parcels in London is described, the wonder is, not that 
thefts occur, but that any valuable property travels safely. A firm 
of jewellers sent two gold watches to a firm at Liverpool in a 
1 which was sealed with a seal bearing the name of the firm. 

t was delivered at a Receiving House in Oxford Street, where it 
was taken in acart to the railway station at Euston Square. A de- 
tective officer employed there noticed a 1 sealed in a very clumsy 
and suspicious manner, not with a proper seal, but with the pressure 
of afinger. This 1 was addressed to the same firm at Liver- 
1 as the parcel which had contained the two gold watches, and 

ut when the parcel was opened at Live it contained nothi 

but hay and straw. The to collect these 
was in ae of a manandaboy. According to the evidence of 
the boy, who was admitted as an “ approver,” the parcel was 
opened by an accomplice, who got into the cart; the watches were 
taken out, and the parcel was re-sealed at a public-house at which 
they stopped for the p If this story is not true, it might 
be true ; and it may excite surprise by showing that these carmen 
have almost been invited to plunder the valuable property which 
passes through their hands. Railway Companies make efforts, 
more or less effectual, to ensure the safety of goods carried 
upon their lines ; but it seems that in process of collection 
have been allowed to take their chance. A jeweller’s parcel 
might, we should think, deserve to be treated with special 
care. It might be placed in a locked receptacle, instead of lela 
thrown promiscuously into a cart. But if it is not worth while to 
take such precautions, robberies must inevitably occur. The jury 
found the carman guilty, but acquitted the alleged accomplice, so 
that they did not altogether believe the boy’s story. This, how- 
ever, for our p matters little. The jury believed that the 
watches were stolen between the Receiving Office and the railway 
station, and they could only be stolen by opening the parcel and 
re-sealing it. In another case a parcel of gold chains was made up 
in London for Liverpool, and this also was opened by the carman, 
and some of the chains were taken out. In this case the carman con- 
fessed his guilt. In another case a shoemaker was convicted of receiv- 
ing gold chains knowing them to have been stolen from a parcel under 
sinner clooumstuoait He had been tried previously on a charge of 
receiving a silver flask, and acquitted. It is stated that fifteen or 
twenty tradesmen of Chelsea and Brompton gave this man an 
excellent character for honesty extending over twenty years, and 
of course it was convenient to the thieves to have such a respect- 
able associate. In another case, jewelry of the value of upwards 
of 1,000/. was stolen. The yer containing this jewelry was 
sent from London to Liverpool, and on arrival was found to have 
been opened, and part of its contents abstracted. When we arrive 
at such a sum as this, it seems incredible that greater care should 
not be taken. The prisoner told his boy to drive, and got inside 
himself. On arriving at Euston Square, he told the boy to unload 
the van, while he went away to get his book signed. It would 


hardly be believed, if it had not been proved in Court, that parcels 
worth 1,000/. each could be dealt with in this loose way. It is 
not a new thing to send valuable property by public conveyance, 
but the quantities now sent are enormous, and commercial men 
will not endure to be fettered in their operations. 

We may learn from the law reports how parcels are managed 
upon railways. Thus in a case which came before the Court of 

ommon Pleas, it was stated by a witness that, if a genes had been 
insured, it would have been specially taken care of ; but, brought 
as an ordinary parcel, “it would be chucked down in the London 
corner.” The parcel in that case was worth 4ol., and it was not 
insured. The same witness stated that the parcels are thrown 
down; they are left to take care of themselves. There are two 
guards of the mail train. — lock the parcels in the compart- 
ment in which they ride, or the next compartment. “If,” said 
a witness, “I had been told the 1 was of t value, 
the guard could have taken it with him in his et or in the 
box he rides in.” A parcel arrived late, and the guard not being at 
hand, a porter unlocked his box, and took out the waybill, and 
entered the parcel in it. Other persons have keys that open the 
box. A good many workmen in the Company’s service who repair 
carriages have keys which open the parcel-box, and ngers 
also have keys. is was on the Great Western Railway some 
years ago. A guard stated in that case that he had never lost a 
parcel before or since that night, and he had carried hundreds of 
thousands of parcels. According to this report, the difference 
between insured and uninsured is merely this, that the 
former ride in the guard’s box and the latter in the box next to it. 
Perhaps if this be so, it is hardly worth while to insure parcels, 
and we may conjecture that some of pF mee lately lost in 
London were not insured. It is rather difficult to see how the 
man and boy who manage a collecting cart could devise and 
out different modes of treatment for insured and uninsured 
parcels ; and if their treatment be the same, it is hardly worth while 
to poy the higher rate for carriage. 

t is to be feared that, although heavy sentences may produce a 
momentary impression upon the class of carmen, yet the existence 
of the the renewal of the 
requires great facility of transmitting goods; an oc- 
casional losses are balanced by ote convenience. PWe tnight 
ask, however, whether it would not desirable that Railway 
Companies should make ial arrangements for the carriage of 
watches and jewelry, and c an extra rate in consideration of 
extra care. The Carriers’ Act, which was passed before the 
establishment of railways, enables carriers to give notice that they 
will not be liable for valuable articles unless p ether and paid for 
accordingly. The object of this enactment may be supposed to 
be to J to carriers of making ial arrangements 
for the safety of property thus declared. We believe that on 
some railways brn are placed in a locked receptacle; and 
when once the parcel gets upon the railway it is to take some 
such precaution for its safety. But carts which traverse the 
streets of London with such deviations and stoppages as their 
drivers please, afford dangerous facilities for robbery. We are 
tolerably outspoken in our complaints of losses on foreign railways, 
but it would be difficult to find any worse cases than those which 
have lately occurred in London. 

The Judge addressed the prisoners in the usual style in passing 
sentence. ‘To your care,” says he, “a large amount of valuable 
property has been entrusted, and it is a matter of necessity that 
carmen should be so trusted.” We may perhaps question the 
necessity which is here assumed; but we may admit that the 
arrangement is convenient. It might be required that jewellers 
and other dealers in valuable goods should send them direct to the 
railway stations, or that bsg collections, with additional precau- 
tions against thieves, should be made a few times a day. It hardly 
seems erage that in the conduct of daily business such stro 
temptations should be offered to dishonesty. No doubt 
precautions are inconvenient; but some precautions are neces- 

in all trades. The plans of the prisoners were so skilfully 
laid that for a long time they su ed in avoiding detection, 
and at last it was only through the information of accomplices 
that the offences were proved and convictions secured. From this 
the Judge trusts that other criminals will learn that they are never 
secure against being betrayed by their partners in guilt, and that 
there is no safety for them whatever their skill and caution. Un- 
happily these lessons have been taught by criminal trials for many 
generations, but the temptation of valuable property easily acces- 
sible has proved too strong to be resisted. It is, says the Judge, 
absolutely essential for the protection of the public who are com- 
pelled to entrust their property to carriers and railways, and for 
the protection of carriers and Railway Companies from the depreda- 
tions of their servants, that when detection is made it shall be 
followed by exemplary punishment. This, of course, nobody 
denies. But unhappily it has been said and acted upon many 
times before; and after it has been acted upon up to a certain 
point, reaction is sure to follow. Horses and cattle are very 
much exposed in fields, and formerly it was thought de- 
sirable for the protection of this valuable property to hang 
those who stole it. Lately, however, we have come to con- 
sider life more important than property; and by an extension of 
the same principle we might arrive at the conclusion that 
it would be better to offer fewer facilities for crime, even by the 
abridgment of some of the convenience of railway traffic. The 
question whether these prisoners should be respectively sentenced 
to penal servitude for seven or ten years is principally interesting 
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to the prisoner himself, for we are unable to persuade ourselves 
that the security of jewellers’ parcels during the next few years 
will greatly depend upon the precise ee of punishment. 
However, it is to be hoped that the Judge is well satisfied both 
with his own speech and with the sentences which he pronounced. 
The receiver was told that it is such as he who make thieves, and 
that he could not fail to know that the valuable property which 
he bought of a carman had been part of that entrusted to him by 
his employers. All these remarks are as old as sin and suffering ; 
but it is pleasant to observe that a judge can derive satisfaction 
from enunciating them. 


THE THEATRES. 

ISS BRADDON perhaps intended a satire on modern wives 
IVI when she wrote Griselda, Certainly the character 
she has drawn is as different as possible from the energetic ladies who 
sit upon School Boards and agitate for Woman's Rights, and it is 
to be feared that Griselda’s virtue both on the stage and at home 
must be insipid. The experiment of producing such a play was 
bold, and we wish we could add that it is likely to be successful. 
In point of art it is highly commendable, but its popularity can 
hardly be more than moderate. We shall not attract many visitors 
to the Princess's Theatre by the statement that this play is ex- 
ceedingly well written, and contains some passages of great power 
and beauty. This merely literary merit is almost unmarket- 
able, and as the play contains only two characters besides 
the lady, there is not much scope for acting, even if the 
company at the Princess's Theatre were strong, which it 
certainly is not. All depends on Mrs. Rousby, who both 
looks and acts the patient wife satisfactorily. We do not think a 
better representative of the character could be found; but then it 
would be possible to reconcile oneself to the character not being 
represented at all. Modern dramatists labour under the difficulty 
that Shakspeare thought of the same things before them, and we 
cannot blame Miss Braddon if some of her lines recall the memory 
of him who 

Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe. 

Nobody can object to the reproduction in a slightly altered form of 
Othello and Desdemona; but it will, we think, be generally felt 
that one Iago either on the stage or in the closet is enough. An 
imitation almost approaching to burlesque of the looks and tones 
appropriated by theatrical tradition to Iago fails to render 
the character of Cosmo interesting, while it is necessarily disagree- 
able. We had almost forgotten to mention that Miss Braddon has 
redeemed her Griselda from impossible and intolerable completeness 
of virtue by making her spend her husband’s money, like a heroine 
of one of Miss Braddon’s own novels who orders her lover to 
‘build her a few conservatories in the London house which they 
are to occupy after marriage. The ruling passion for millinery 
and upholstery shows itself in the bills which Gualtiero’s steward 
brings to his master after he has been three months married. Fine 
dresses and jewels cost nothing in a novel, and are a profitable 
outlay upon a play. Everything has been done by scenic orna- 
mentation and magnificent costume to render this play attractive ; 
‘but if it stood simply upon this, it would have to contend with 
formidable rivals, and we fear that the merit of Miss Braddon 
in writing, and of Mrs. Rousby in acting, the character of 
‘Griselda will be less appreciated than it deserves. There are not 
enough le in London who care for this kind of thing; and 
some 0 ple are too indolent or too fastidious to 
contribute by their presence to a success which nevertheless 
they would be glad to hear of. If we compare this play 
with that in which Mrs. Rousby first became known in a 
‘we shall perceive how far it is deficient in the elements of durable 
popularity. It has obtained what would be called in Paris a succ?s 
estime, and that is all that can be expected from it. We hope, 
however, that the author will not be di from further 
effort, if she would tum her talent in this direetion, the publie 
would gain in two wa, tting more lays and fewer of 
monotonous. We should be gu if she could produce another 
equally good part for Mrs. Rousby, and contrive to set the 
jewel more pony a We can hardly say that it is worth while 


to go and see this y in Griselda, although she does very 
well in it. The public always resent being drawn to a 
theatre on false pretences, and it is better fore to say 


honestly that Miss Braddon will not, we think, succeed in 
making a very barren tree fruitful. People who have nothing 
else to do may listen to almost anything, but there is a 
wide difference between busy Londoners and lazy loitering Italians. 
A party of lish people under the circumstances of the 
Decameron would certainly not tell one another stories. Women 
‘would take to fancy-work, and men would smoke or play at cards 


or billiards. The story of Griselda might be interesting to those 
who had heard a great many other stories, and had exhausted all 
the more violent emotions capable of being produced by narrative. 


Even in modern ish life, which moves so much faster than 
‘that of medixval Italy, we are grateful to Miss Braddon for 


occasionally eontety. a novel without a murder. To more 
plainly than poli the play of Griselda is “slow.” We do not 


impute this as a fault; indeed it is almost a virtue. But it isa 
quality in a play which theatrical managers most dislike, and unless 


Miss Braddon can infuse other qualities into her plays, they will ex- 
hibit only that kind of merit whichis unprofitable. The contempt 
which women feel for the character of Griselda is probably very 
beyond that of men for her husband. Yet almost the only point of 
sympathy which we can discover for Gualtiero is that he goes into 
a passion when the steward brings under his inspection his wife’s 
bills He is not a party to the abduction of the child, which is 
managed entirely by the wicked cousin; and indeed if the idea of 
testing his wife's docility had been much obtruded, the play would 
be intolerable. The obedience of Catherine exemplifies the taming 
of the shrew, but we doubt whether men or women would be 
leased to see her pull off her cap and throw it under foot, if she 
vid this in the first act. Griselda says that she owes everything 
to her husband, and that he may, if he pleases, take away that 
which he has given. This, however, is nearly the limit of her 
patience. She utters eloquent protests against her husband's sup- 
osed project of divorce, and when her child is abducted, she 
comes a mild reproduction, first of Constance, and afterwards of 
Ophelia. We do not suggest that Miss Braddon has plagiarized a 
single thought or word, and yet neither she nor other authors can 
help remembering what they have read in Shakspeare. 

There appears to be no reason why Mr. Charles Reade should not 
succeed on the stage equally with other authors, when he adopts 
the same methods to obtain success. The Wandering Heir is 
founded on a real story of the last century, which is well adapted 
to enlist the sympathy of pit and galleries, and it must be allowed 
in the author's and manager's favour that that sympathy is 
abundantly displayed. This story has been taken from a volume 
of Howell’s State Trials, and we are happy to think that Mr. 
Reade has opened a vein of incident and character which may 
supply him with materials for novels and plays during the re- 
mainder of his career. We do not indeed think that Mr. Reade’s 
drama can have a fair chance on the London stage unless it be 
more expensively got up. It is quite true that the cows and trees 
in one scene are only too conspicuously new; but other scenes are 
rather disagreeably old. It may be the fault of the tailor or of the 
wearer when clothes look as if they had been thrown upon the 
person with a pitchfork; but a manager whe produces a drama of 
the last century must fulfil two requisites—first, to supply a num- 
ber of characters with the clothes of gentlemen of the period; and, 
secondly, to make these characters look like gentlemen when they 
are dressed. 

Two trials are reported in a single volume, and the defendant in 
the first becomes plaintiff in the second. To prevent disappoint- 
ment, we may mention that neither judge nor counsel in the trial 
which forms the last act of the Wandering Heir are got up in 
imitation of celebrities of Westminster Hall, and we may add 
that Mr. Reade has agreeably varied the ordinary procedure 
of English courts by causing the witnesses in the trial of his hero 
for murder to be called alternately by the prosecution and defence. 
It has been suggested as an improvement in the procedure of the 
Tichborne case to try each issue separately ; and the only difficulty 
in doing this appears to be to settle how many issues there are, 
and where each begins and ends. But it would be quite simple 
and intelligible to propose to call the witnesses alternately, and it 
would be a great deal more lively. The hero of the play was kid- 
napped asa boy by a contrivance of his uncle, and transported to a 
plantation in Pennsylvania, Returning as a man, he claims his 
father’s title and estates; and, while litigation is pending, he 
accideutally shoots a poacher. The uncle, who is in pos- 
session, seizes the opportunity thus presented to get his alien 
hanged. He suborns witnesses, who swear that the shoot- 
ing was deliberate; but other witnesses expose the character 
and motives of these witnesses, and ultimately the Crown coun- 
sel throws up his brief, and the virtuous characters of the play 
fall upon each other’s breasts, while the wicked uncle and his 
accomplices fold their arms and scowl. The second trial, which 
was a civil action to recover the estates, is not included in the 
drama, which is certainly a pity, as we should have liked to see a 
representation of that remarkable device of the Irish judges, who 
caused all the witnesses on both sides to stand upon the same table 
and look one another in the face. If each witness were provided 
with a shillelagh, and if the band would strike up a lively 
tune, we think the effect would be so good as almost to cause 
us to regret the omission of this scene from the play. But as 
a matter of constructive art, Mr. Reade was doubtiess correct 
in stopping where he did, and the spectators easily sup- 
pose that which actually did occur—namely, that the hero 
obtained a verdict. The best part of the play is that which 
passes in America. It exhibits a condition of things now 
entirely departed. Transportation has been abolished in Australia, 
and although one of the Australian colonies did agree, or even 
request, to be supplied with convicts, yet the colonists are careful 
to explain that they stipulated only for conviets of good character. 
But in the last century “ white slaves,” as they may be called, 
worked upon American plantations just as in the first half of this 
century they worked upon Australian roads and farms. Many of 
them were faithful and valuable servants, and contributed to make 
the fortunes of their masters and frequently made their own. Cases 
of free and honest men or boys being kidnapped and sold or bound 
to planters were not uncommon, and there is at once reality and 
novelty in the picture which this play presents of its hero working 
on a plantation in Pennsylvania. The overseer of the next plantation 
is a Scotchman, and his countrymen have the credit of having 
made the hardest “ drivers,” while the owner is a planter of 
Yankee type. A gentler régime may be supposed to be maintained 
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by the Quaker master of the hero, but the neighbouring owner and 
« driver” come upon his plantation and crack whips, and make 
the negroes tremble in the most real and delightful manner. The 
hero, wearing an elegant and unsoiled shirt, draws a truck of 
groceries across the stage, and of course his master’s daughter, and 
at least one more young lady, are in love with him. It is a pit 
that rather more pains were not taken in producing a play whic 
has considerable elements of popularity. 


REVIEWS. 


MORLEY’S STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION.* 


MORLEY’ articles on Education in the Fortnightly’ 
Review have become, as they well deserve to become, the 
text-book and manual of those who object to the Education Act 
on Nonconformist or Secularist grounds. They form incomparably 
the best statement of their case that has appeared—the most 
thorough in its treatment of the subject, and the most far-reach- 
ing in its educational and political aims. As such his volume 
merits a detailed review, notwithstanding that its character and 
purpose are political rather than literary. 

Mr. Morley opens with a plea which strikes us as irrelevant. 
Whether the Church or Dissent has the better political ante- 
cedents would be an important question if we were left to esti- 
mate the arguments for and against the Education Act by purely 
@ priort considerations. As a matter of fact we are not so left. 
The case for the Government and the case for the Education 
League are perfectly intelligible on their own merits. In Mr. 
Morley’s hands neither of these cases is made to rest, in any 
considerable degree, on the terrible 25th Clause. That clause 
is mainly important, he frankly admits, as “the key to a 

sition.” It 1s the vulnerable point in a large system, and it 
is for this reason that it is singled out for attack. Mr. Morley’s 
own estimate of its real significance may perhaps be judged from 
the fact that he takes no notice of the principal argument that has 
been urged in its defence. The League has been repeatedly 
chalienged to show why it is worse to buy instruction in reading 
and writing from a Denominational teacher than to buy in- 
struction in higher subjects. Mr. Chamberlain himself would 
not object to send his daughter to learn drawing or music at 
a Roman Catholic school, provided that he was satisfied that 
she would be subjected to no proselytizing influences while 
there. He would simply inquire whether this was the most con- 
venient way of getting the particular lessons he wanted for her. 
A School Board which pays the fee fora child attending a Denomi- 
national school is in a similar position, with the difference that, as 
the parent is presumably himself of the denomination to which 
the school belongs, proselytism is more entirely impossible than it 
ever could be in the case supposed. The objection to the agitation 
against the 25th Clause is not that it is a small matter—that, we 
agree with Mr. Morley, might be nothing to the point; the objec- 
tion is that it is a matter which does not really concern the con- 
troversy between Denominationalism and Secularism. It is not a 
case of the Nonconformist refusing to P xd 23d. for Conformist 
teaching—there Mr. Morley’s parallels of Hougomont and Hampden 
might apply. It is the case of the Nonconformist refusing to 
buy rudimentary instruction in the cheapest market because that 
market happens to be kept by Conformists. 

The essential , however, of Mr. Morley’s argument is con- 
cerned with much larger questions than the maintenance or repeal 
of the 25th Clause. He condemns the Education Act on two 
grounds ; first, because it tuates a system which commits the 
work of elemen education to the clergy ; secondly, because the 
elementary education thus obtained is bad in quality. Mr. Morley 
devotes many pages to the first of these points, but he ends by making 
en admission which virtually absolves us from criticizing them. 
Objectionable as he thinks the plan of giving State aid to Denomi- 
national schools, he would acquiesce in it—if we understand him 
rightly—provided that it secured a sound secular education. We 
shall not maintain that the Denominational system as at present 
administered does secure this, though Mr. Fitch has shown in the 
current number of the Fortnightly Review that it comes nearer 
doing so than Mr. Morley, following Mr. Joseph Payne, had sup- 
posed. We shall only contend, first, that the shortcomings, what- 
ever they are, of elementary education in England are due to 
causes lying outside the Denominational system ; and, secondly, that 
Mr. Morley and those who think and act with him are the main 
obstacles to the development of a really effective system. 

It may be co; therefore, at all events for the p of 
the present argument, that the quality of the secular education 
given in Denominational schools is as bad as Mr. Morley represents 
it. Let us now examine the causes to which he ascribes this bad- 
ness. ‘These causes are mainly two—the sectarian aims of school 
managers and the inefficiency of the teachers. “ Denominational 
schools,” says Mr. Morley, “can never make the provision of 
good secular instruction their main object, for excellent 
reason that the provision of secular instruction is a 
secondary object with those who work them.” If this is meant 
to be anything more than a barren truism, it must rest on the 


assumption that secondary objects can never be perfectly attained. 


* The National Education. By John Morley. London 


It cannot be necessary to prove that this assumption is false. The 
Jesuits did not care for education for its own sake, but when they 
thought that religious influence over the young could be best 
exerted by those who had the care of them for secular training, 
they made their schools famous throughout Europe. In this case 
the motive which ensured the attainment of the secondary object 
was the desire to convince parents that, whatever Jesuits might be 
as regards another world, they were the best possible hands at pre- 
paring boys to play their part well in this world. Thecase of Deno- 
minational school-managers is precisely similar, except that the 
authorities of the Education Department take the place of parents as. 
the persons to be convinced. Mr. Morley quotes from a eoue of the 
National Society a statement that the object at which the managers 
of Church schools ought uniformly to aim is “ the training of the 
young Christian for full communion with the Church; and, as a 
preliminary to that, a —— for Confirmation. The whole school 
time of a child should lead up to this.” He then adds, “ of 
course, therefore, secular instruction goes to the wall.” Where is 
the sequitur? Even if we grant that secular instruction would cer- 
tainly go to the wall if it were left to Denominational school- 
managers to assign it its proper place, that is no reason why it 
should go to the wall when its place has to be assigned, not by the 
managers, but by a Department which holds the purse-strings, and 
consequently has the power of saying to the managers, If you do 
not make the whole school time of a child lead up to something 
besides “this,” you shall not have the opportunity of making 
it lead up to “ this.” Some of the writers in the National Society's 
Monthly Paper say such inconceivably foolish things that we 
are tempted to suspect that they must have been suborned 
by the Secularists to discredit their own professed principles, 
But their folly does not affect the question so long as the 
managers for whose benefit they write have sense enough to see 
that, however much they decry secular education, they must give 
as much of it as the Education Office demands, or lose their share 
of the Parliamentary grant. And even if they have not the sense 
to see this, it does not affect the question, because in that event 
the grant will certainly be withdrawn. 

The second reason why Denominational schools are bad, accord= 
ing to Mr. Morley, is the badness of the teachers, and this he 
attributes to their having been brought up in Denominational 
training schools. We will again assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the teachers in Denominational schools are as inefficient as- 
Mr. Morley says. But where is the evidence that this inefficiency 
is the fault of the training schools? Mr. Morley quotes several 

s from Inspectors’ Reports setting out the subjects in which 
the students of this or that college have fallen below a fair standard 
of proficiency. But he forgets that before a student in a training 
college can become a certificated teacher he must pass an examination 
conducted by officers of the Education Department, and must after: 
that, as a teacher continuously engaged in the same school, obtain 
two favourable reports from an Inspector, with an interval of a 
year between them. It follows from this that, if the Education 
Department and the Inspectors do their duty, the low standard 
of proficiency to which Mr. Morley takes exception is only 
evidence that a proportion of the students in these 
training schools will not succeed in becoming teachers. Again, 
it is only fair to the training schools to take into account the 
character of the material on which they have to work. 
Mr. Morley quotes Dr. Lyon Playfair to the effect that in Scotland 
“ the crear th of elementary schools are University-bred men, and 
they bridge over the chasm between the lower and u schools. 
by their learning and zeal,” and then he says, by way of comment, 
“ Contrast men of such a training and such a temper with the 
corresponding class in England.” ere is a double y in this 
comparison. The condition to which Mr. Morley attributes the 
badness of English teachers is equally present in Scotland, and the 
condition to which Dr. Playfair attributes the goodness of Scotch 
teachers is wanting in England. Scotland has Denominational 
schools and Denominational training colleges, yet it provides good 
teachers. England has no means of to 
poor students at all analogous to the Scotch Universities, and conse- 
quently she fails to provide teachers of equal excellence. In the 
Scotch Code there is a clause to the effect that candidates admissible 
to be examined for certificates must be, besides students in training 
schools and acting teachers, “ uates in arts or science of any 
University in the United Kingdom.” In the English Code such a 
clause would have no meaning, and it is because it has a meaning- 
in the Scotch Code that Scotch elementary teaching is superior to 
English. The standard of attainments prescribed to students of 
training colleges is identical in the two countries, and there is 
nothing in Dr. Playfair’s statement, as given by Mr. Morley, to 
show that Scotch pupil-teachers who are not “ University-bred 
men” make any better schoolmasters than English pupil-teachers. 

We think it has been shown that the badness of our existi 
elementary instruction is not due to the Denominational _ e 
shall now endeavour to show to what it is attributable. entary 
instruction is bad, because the Education Department prescribes a 
very low standard; and the Education De t prescribes a very 
low standard because, until children can _ to come to schook 
more regularly and for a longer time, it would be merely a mockery' 
to prescribe a higher standard. We have no controversy with Mr. 
Morley as to the insufficiency of the “superb attainments of the 


Third Standard” led as an educational provision for life. 
That the Education it are no more contented with the 


present state of things other people may be seen from a com- 
parison of the of examination prescribed by the Scotch 
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Code of 1873 with the standards prescribed in the English Code 
of the same We give what —* for a pass in reading 
and writing in the two highest stan — 
READING. 
Sranparp V. 
English Code. Scotch Code. 

Reading a short ordinary para- Reading with expression a short 
graph in a newspaper or other passage of prose, or a short piece of 
Salen narrative. poetry, from the highest class-book 

used in the school, with explanation, 
grammar, and elementary analysis 
of sentences. 

Sranparp VI. 

To read with fluency and expres- Reading with improved expression, 

n. explanation, and grammatical analy- 
sis, of passages selected by the In- 
spector. 

WRITING. 
Sranparp V. 
English Code. Scotch Code. 

A short paragraph in a newspaper A short letter on a subject to be 
or ten lines of verse slowly dictated rescribed by the Inspector. The 
once by a few words at a time. we of composition, spelling, gram- 

mar, and handwriting to be con- 
sidered. 
Sranparp VI. 
A short theme or letter or an easy Writing from memory the sub- 
paraphrase. stance of a short story or narrative 
read out twice by the Inspector ; 
spelling, grammar, and handwriting 
to be considered. 
This is only one of the points in which the Scotch Code makes 
a demands on the intelligence of the children than the English 
Code; and the reason why it is able to do so is not certainly that 
the Scotch are an undenominational people, but, in the first 
instance, that Scotch parents care much more about education 
than English parents, and consequently send them to school 
much more regularly, and next, that in Scotland any shortcomings 
in this respect are now supplemented by a law which makes 
attendance at school compulsory. Pass a similar law for England, 
and the standards might be raised in successive years to the Scotch 
or any other reasonable level. It may be asked, why not raise the 
level at once, without waiting for compulsory attendance to be 
made universal? Because to do this, though it would save a great 
deal of public money, would do nothing to advance education. If 
Denominational school-managers were simply unwilling to give 
good secular instruction, as Mr. Morley seems to suppose, the 
course of the Education Department would be easy enough. 
The managers would be offered the alternative, Either im- 
said your schools, or forfeit the grant. But so long as children 
ve school at ten, or do not come to school until they 
are ten, and in either case come very irregularly during the time 
that they are nominally attending school, the most willing school- 
managers are powerless. They may do the best they can—employa 
good teacher, urge him to bring the children forward, aim at pre- 
senting the largest possible percentage of scholars in the highest 
standard—and be beaten after all by the irresistible strength of 
absence and irregularity. Without compulsion, Secularism would 
find itself as much at a loss how to improve the quality of elementary 
education as Denominationalism is now. With compulsion, the 
main difficulty of the problem would disappear, and ardent De- 
nominationalists Ba 5 necessarily become as anxious as ardent 
Secularists to make their schools thoroughly efficient. If they did 
not make them so, they would not only lose their share of the 
grant, but would have to submit to see attendance at their schools 
not counted as attendance recognized by law. 


(To be continued.) 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR ALGERIA.* 


M* MURRAY, it will be seen, still continues his career of 
annexation. The red calico of Albemarle Street now floats, 
figuratively speaking, over Algeria; and it is, no doubt, only a 
ee of time how soon it will be floating over Japan and 

‘olynesia—over an empire, in short, on which the sun will never 
set, and in which, at any given moment of the twenty-four hours, 
a Briton may be found somewhere absorbed in the study of the 
national “ Handbook.” We might, indeed, have expected an 
Algerian Handbook before this, for Algeria is a country which is 
likely to attract, and already to some extent does attract, English 
travellers. As a health resort, Algiers seems to be growing in 
favour; and probably, except Madeira, no place offers the same 
combination of climate and comfort. But of course it is rather to 
the vacation tourist than to the invalid that a Handbook of this 
sort addresses itself, and for this class there is an unusual variety 
of attractions within reach in French Africa. There is 
mountain scenery which, if it does not reach the grandeur of the 
Alps or the boldness of the Pyrenees, is still grand and bold 
enough to make it well worth exploration. There are few countries 
more interesting to the antiquarian or historical traveller, and 
in Roman remains there is no country so rich except Italy. 
But, after all, the main attraction of Algeria is that it is not 
Europe. There are many of Southern Europe — the 
country between Alicante and Murcia, for instance—which are 


* A Handbook for Travellers in Algeria. London: John Murray. 1873. 


far more like the ideal Africa than the environs of Algiers 
or Bona. But, semi-tropical as they may look, there is no 
getting over the fact that they are still Europe, and consequently 
nearer home and more homely than the most Europeanized spot 
in Algeria, Mustapha Supérieur, or the Place du Gouvernement 
itself, with all its commonplace of French architecture, and shops, 
and cafés. And then, for a plunge into the genuine, unadulterated 
Africa, there is no place which offers such advantages as Algeria. 
Any one upon whom European travel and civilization have begun 
to pall, and who, like the author of Eothen, longs to see the low 
black tents of the Bedouin, may within a week from London, wd 
Algiers, find himself beneath one, with his fingers in a bowl of 
kouskous at an Arab table-d‘héte. 

Possibly travellers of this kind may not be sufficiently numerous 
to make a guide-book a desideratum ; nor indeed are they likel 
to be the sort of travellers who stand in absolute need of suc 
assistance—feeble, helpless ‘ Cook’s Tourist ” sort of creatures, who 
dare not trust themselves with as much freedom of action as lies 
in the purchase of a railway-ticket or the payment of an hotel-bill, 
lest they should make a mess of it somehow. Possibly, therefore, 
it was not worth while to produce a very elaborate Handbook for 
Algeria. We incline, however, to a belief in the principle that, 
if a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well, and we 
regret to say that we cannot describe this Handbook as in any way 
well done. We regret it especially because of its time-honoured 
title. Every one, even of the most rudimentary conservatism, 
must feel a kind of reverential affection for that now venera- 
ble institution ‘ Murray’s Handbook,” the trusty counsellor of 
our youthful travels, and the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
many a pleasant holiday ramble, and will be sorry to see anything 
published under that name which does not fully maintain the repu- 
tation of the series. It is neither possible nor necessary that the 
“Handbook” should try to compete with all its rivals. It 
has a line of its own, and does well to adhere toit. In some 
respects “ Murray” belongs rather to the post-chaise period than to 
the railway age; and this is the reason why his treatment of a 
country sometimes seems wanting in perspective to the tourist 
rushing over the beaten tracks at express pace, who cannot com- 

rehend why places which appear quite out of the way, like 

venna or Ferrara or Cuenca or Merida, should occupy a3 much 
space comparatively as Milan or Seville. But for this very 
reason “ Murray,” though he may not suit the hasty traveller 
following the railway line and “doing” a dozen towns per week, 
is invaluable and indispensable to him who goes further a-field 
and penetrates into remote districts. 

Algeria may be considered as completely new ground, and it 
offered a fair opening for a Handbook of the old stamp. Of French 
guide-books there are several, some good as far as their limits go, 
and that of M. Piesse particularly so; but all of them adapted 
more especially to the necessities of the Parisian tourist, who 
wants to make what, in his own magniloquent style he calls the 
“ tour d’Afrique,” in as short a time and with as little discomfort 
as possible. We cannot perceive that the author of the volume 
before us has made any improvement on these. He might 
just as well, for all we can see, have translated some one of them 

dily, or made a compilation of the available matter of all 
of them. He tells us in the preface that “ this Handbook has 
been compiled chiefly from notes made on the spot by the 
author during a recent residence at Algiers and journey through 
Algeria,” and we need not say that we entirely accept the strict 
and literal truth of the assertion. But we do say that, for all 
the use he has made of his personal observation and ex 
rience, he might just as well have compiled it, with the help 
of a few French guides and a dictionary, without ever leaving 
London. Picturesque or graphic writing is not required in a 
guide-book ; indeed it is generally rather an impertinence, if not 
very sparingly indulged in. It is not of the absence of this that 
we complain, but of the total want of a certain indefinable local 
colour which will always show in the work of a writer who, how- 
ever much he may be beholden to the observation of others, sees 
with his own eyes also. His journeys, too, in Algeria seem to 
have been anything but extensive, and as unenterprising as if 
he had been a Cook’s excursionist. He follows slavishly the 
beaten tracks laid down in the French guide-books, never 
venturing to diverge right or left,and stopping where they 
stop. An example will illustrate better the nature of the 
shortcomings with which the book is to be charged. Every one 
who has looked into a work on Algeria knows that, not far from 
Algiers, there is a region called by the French La Grande Kabylie, 
which is sometimes described as the Switzerland of North Africa; 
and not inaptly, for the scenery, if not strictly Alpine in character, 
is sufficiently so to justify the comparison, and the district was, 
and to some extent still remains, a kind of Federal Republic, re- 
sembling the Swiss in its institutions in many points. It is in 
some respects the most interesting part of Algeria. Its mountains 
and valleys and villages and Berber inhabitants are all, to a 
European eye, wild, striking, and picturesque in the extreme; and 
it is moreover readily accessible, being within a day's journey of 
Algiers. A more inviting field for tourists who don’t mind rough- 
ing it for a few days could scarcely be found, and we might 
reasonably have expected that a book intended expressly for 
English tourists would contain some hints and suggestions about 
the things to be seen and the best ways of seeing them. But 

he few French tourists who venture on an excursion into the 
byle country content themselves with the journey to Fort 
Napoleon—for the present called Fort National—and the view, a 
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ificent one certainly, which it commands; and with this our 
sales rests satisfied also. Even if he was unable to give the 
results of personal explorations or inquiries, he might at least have 
mentioned some two or three well-known and perfectly practicable 
routes across the mountains leading to Bougie, Setif, and Aumale, 
by which the traveller is saved the necessity of retracing his foot- 
steps to Algiers, and at the same time gets an insight into the 

d scenery of the Djurjura range, as well as into the village 
iife of one of the most interesting and original of the 
peoples of Africa. But he seems sometimes to be ignorant 
even of the geography of the country through which he under- 
takes to guide his er. He tells him, for example, that “ there 
is a road from Aumale to Bougie across the Djurjura mountains, 
which is practicable for iages.” This is exactly like saying 
that there is a road from Bordeaux to Toulouse across the Pyre- 
nees. We cannot conceive how, with any personal knowledge 
of the country, or indeed even of the map, the author could 
have forgotten that Aumale and Bougie lie on the same side of the 
Djurjura range, and that the road he means (which, it is quite 
true, does pass through “scenery very grand and striking”) runs, 
not across a mountain chain, but down the broad and deep valley 
of the Wed Sahel. 

After this we have no right to be surprised that our author 
has never contemplated the possibility of his readers feeling any 
curiosity to explore the more remote mountain region of the 
Auress, to which there is no road at all, and into which hardly 
any Europeans, except a few French engineers and Bureau-Arabe 
oficials, have ever penetrated. But a guide who had the interests 
of his clients at heart should, we think, have been at some pains 
to ascertain to what extent and how a tract of country so historically 
interesting might be best explored. Again, although travellers of 
the stamp of Mr. Tristram, who plunge into the depths of the 
southern Sahara, may be safely trusted to take care of themselves, 
and though they may always rely on the advice and assistance 
of the French authorities, still they have a right to look for 
more information than they will find here from an author who 
professes to write a Guide to Algeria for the use of English 
travellers. The shortcomings we have mentioned, to be sure, only 
affect the more adventurous sort of tourists, who are, in proportion, 
a small body; but English tourists of any sort who go as far as 
Eastern Algeria will in all probability push on to Tunis and 
Carthage, and would no doubt be thankful for the latest informa- 
tion as to conveyances, accommodation, and such matters. The 

bability, however, does not s t itself to our author ; possibly 
+a use the French guides ly ever condescend to mention 
is. 

The historical sketches which are inserted are, on the whole, 
concisely and clearly written, but the preliminary matter generally 
is m and not always accurate. The author does his best to 
perpetuate the old notion that the Atlas is composed of three 
parallel continuous mountain ranges, a Greater, Middle, and Lesser 
Atlas, stretching along between the Sahara and the Mediterranean. 
We need scarcely say that this description is an entirely misleading 
one, and conveys an altogether erroneous idea of the physical geogra- 
phy of the country; the Atlas mountains being in fact nothing more 
than a disconnected series of ridges cropping up here and there 
out of a great elevated tract (very similar to the opposite plateau 
of Spain) which divides the Sahara from the Hettiectearan. 
Some of these ridges rise on the verge of the Sahara, like the 
Jebel Amour and the Auress, some near the coast, like the Djur- 
jura; but, except so far as they spring from a common base of 
elevation, they cannot be phew Oy as in any way constituting a 
chain or chains, such as the Pyrenees for example. 

The antiquities, too, are but lightly touched on, considering the 
wealth of Algeria in this respect. The author mentions the chief 
ruins and objects of interest at places like Lambessa and Tebessa, 
but of the abundant traces of Roman colonization scattered over 
the face of the country, especially in its Eastern portion, he takes 
little note. He makes no use whatever of Berbrugger’s researches, 
and it will scarcely be credited by any one acquainted with the 
bibliography of North Africa that he does not seem to be aware 
that one Dr. Shaw a hundred and fifty years ago, when Barbary 
was far more difficult travelling ground than Abyssinia is now, 
papa Aye the whole country from the Morocco frontier 
to the Gulf of Cabes, and afterwards published the result of his 
travels in a volume which leaves scarcely a river, mountain, village, 
or ruin undescribed. If not minded to follow the example of the 

instaking Oxford Don, he might, had he been aware of it, have 

rrowed with advantage from the book, and thus made the one 
before us infinitely more acceptable to the majority of English 
travellers. As it is, we cannot see any reason why those who can 
read French should prefer it to the existing guides in that language. 
In one respect, indeed, we must admit it deserves the preference. 
It does not give an Arab vocabulary, with phrases and dialogues, 
for intercourse with the “ indigénes,” as the French guides are 
fond of'doing. The compilers of things of this sort, it may be re- 
marked, have in general a curious knack of selecting the most use- 
less words and conceiving the most unlikely situations; so that the 
traveller who merely wants his supper and bed finds nothing more 
-_ to the matter than an imaginary conversation, “ At a gas- 
tter’s,” or “Of buying a grand piano,” or something else equally 
inconsistent with his requirements and circumstances. Most of 
the conversations we have seen in the French manuals are no ex- 
ception to this rule, and they are usually rendered still more un- 
serviceable by desperate struggles to represent the Arab pronuncia- 
tion by French sounds, The author has abstained from following 


the French guides in this matter, and this is fortunate for his. 
readers, for French Arabic delivered by the inflexible British 
organs of speech would be indeed confusion worse confounded. 


QUAKERISM.* 


HE Quakers have lately held a Conference in London for the 
purpose of considering the present condition of their body, 
and whether anything can be done to check its apparently con- 
tinuous and confirmed decay. Some brave and faithful spirits 
among them appear to be also endeavouring to reinstate Quakerism 
in public opinion, but their efforts, though exerted in a better cause, 
remind us a little of the despairing struggles of Julian and Zosimus 
on behalf of old Paganism in an age which was fast becoming 
Christian. We are quite sure that Charles Lamb would have 
entered Friend Smith’s Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana in his whim- 
sical catalogue of biblia abiblia—books that are no books—as a 
fit companion for almanacks, pocket diaries, and draughtboards 
bound and lettered at the back. It is hard to imagine any rational 
urpose which this volume can possibly answer. It is not a mere 
ist of publications which may be bought at his own shop in 
Whitechapel, though he tells us incidentally that “he has 
many of them constantly on sale”; still less is it a catalogue 
raisonné of the literary controversy between his Society and its 
adversaries ; for the alphabetical arrangement which he has adopted 
necessarily sets both chronology and logical order at defiance. Yet 
it is hard to assign any other purpose which the compiler could 
have proposed to himself in a work which he fondly hopes “ may 
prove one means of opening the eyes of some.” Certain it is that 
a reader who was previously ignorant of the peculiar doctrines of 
the people called Quakers would never gather the most indistinct 
notion of them from glancing over these pages; he would carry 
away with him mainly one idea—namely, that those who wrote 
the most vigorously, not to say passionately, against the sect were, 
in their respective generations, the very salt of the earth. For this 
conclusion, which we are from maintaining as indisputably 
true, he would be indebted to Joseph Smith’s almost ludicrous 
candour, who, “ having no desire to misrepresent any of the authors 
whose names appear in this book, though holding views differing 
from his own, ee taken the short sketches or biographical accounts 
mostly from sources furnished by their own bodies or favourable 
to them.” Sometimes indeed the agreeable impression would be 
effectually removed by the very titles of the books he cites. 
What can we think of the temper of men who could not conduct 
a grave discussion on the most important of all subjects without 
proclaiming on the frontispiece the bitter malice of their hearts ? 
And this prot may be made good, not only against such persons 
as the fanatic Lodowick Muggleton, of unsavoury memory, whose 
“ Answer to William Penn” professes to prove him to be “ an ig- 
norant piers gp Quaker, who knows no more what the true God 
is, nor His secret decrees, than one of his own coach-horses, nor so 
much,” but against men of a wholly different stamp, some of whom 
had suffered sharply for their principles, and might thus have learned 
to be tolerant to others. Such were Nathaniel Morton, Secretary to 
the Court of Jurisdiction at New Plymouth, who in his “ New 
England’s Memorial ” of the Divine mercies manifested to that plan- 
tation, “ published for the use and benefit of the present and future 
generations” (1669), must needs go out of his way to tell how 
“the Quakers sepa cursed sect) arrive at Plymouth in 1657,” and 
“their damnable opinions are vented up and down the country” a 
year or two later. Our author cannot help noting in his preface 
that the greatest enemies his Society had to contend with in earl 
days were Nonconformist ministers, not the clergy of the Ch 
of England, covetous hirelings and diviners for money though 
they were called. John Faldo’s book, with the promising heading 
“ Quakerism no Christianity,” received the countenance of Thomas 
Manton and of Richard Baxter, the latter (whose habitual inconti- 
nence of speech all that have been edified by his writings would be 
glad to forget if they could) carrying on the war upon his own ac- 
count in a pamphlet called “ The Quaker’s Catechism . . . published 
for the sake of those who have not yet sinned unto Death” (1655). 
But, in truth, this whole volume is full of matter which cannot fail 
to grieve and shock those who would fain hold the Christian faith 
in quietness and charity. Reproaches the most unworthy, ribaldry 
the most profane, abuse of Scripture language hardly less than 
blasphemous, are here reprinted for no possible object that we can 
detect, with the sure consequence of bringing holy things into con- 
tempt, and of reviving evil passions long since at rest. It is with 
positive shame that we note the venerable name of Charles Leslie, 
the brilliant scholar, the t logician (“a reasoner who was not 
to be reasoned against,” as Dr. Johnson ¢. terized him), one of 
the few great men the Irish Church has produced, annexed to such 
a work as the following:—“The Snake in the Grass; or, Satan 
Transformed into an Angel of Light, Discovering the Deep and 
Unsuspected Subtilty which is couched under the Pretended Sim- 
licity of many of the Principal Leaders of those People call’d 
uakers” (1696). Of Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana we have 


robably said enough to convince the reader that its are not 
likely either to instruct or to amuse him, and we only point 


of Books adverse to the 
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out one blunder, which cannot be imputed to the printer, inasmuch 
as it occurs twice or three times over in the book. Instead of 
“Francis Duke, of Westminster,” the author of a treatise on the 
“ Fulness and Freeness of Grace,” considered with a view to pre- 
destination, we are introduced to “ Francis, Duke of Westminster.” 
Friends are not quite at home with titles of honour, but Joseph 
Smith might have known that a Duke of Shoreditch has been 
heard of, a Duke of Westminster never. 

We have before us, among other little books written in the same 
tone, and evidently intended for general circulation, A Memoir of the 
Life, Travels, and Gospel Labours of George Foxv,an eminent Minister 

the Society of Friends, issued in 1867 from the Friends’ Book 
and Tract Depository in Bishopsgate Without, and thus comprising, 
though anonymous, what as closely approximates to an authorized 
exposition of their creed and practice as this strange communion 
has ever submitted to the outward world. George Fox (1624- 
1690), whom the Memoir terms nothing more than “an emi- 
nent minister” of the Society, is well known to have been its 
originator ; the first minister, “ himself excepted ” (Memoir, p. 91), 
being a woman, Elizabeth Hooton. An interesting parallel might 
be instituted between Quakerism and Methodism in their rise and 
ss, only that the former has fully entered upon its period of 
} me cy which in the latter is only just commencing. Between 
the two men, George Fox and John Wesley, there is no small 
likeness, set off by sharp and striking points of contrast; indeed, 
as we read many pages together of the Memoir we are forcibly re- 
minded of Mr. Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, only that the Friends 
write the better English, and in a milder and more restrained 
spirit. Wesley was the son of an eminent clergyman, poor indeed 
but not ill beneficed, himself well read rather than learned, 
sessed of more than average culture in a not very polished era. 
Fox's father was a humble weaver, known by the honourable 
name of “ Righteous Christer” (Christopher), in consequence of 
the strictness of his life. Yet the Society instituted by the 
Oxford Fellow has never been able to essimilate itself to the tastes of 
any class much above that of small shopkeepers, until within the last 
few years, and even now only to a very limited extent ; the weaver'’s 
son won over early, and retained to the last, the zealous affection 
of Robert Barclay the Apologist, and of that gallant and true 
gentleman, William Penn. The consequence is that, while glorious 
John stands forth among the Methodists as their only great man, 
the reputation of Fox has been thrown comparatively into the 
shade, and Friends, as in this Memoir, are ready to withhold from 
him the name of Founder, which, as an historical fact, they are 
forced to concede to him. Be this as it may, that solid respect- 
ability which has ever cleaved to the Quakers in popular esti- 
mation is not more decidedly characteristic of this people than 
the far more intrinsically valuable qualities of simple refinement 
and intellectual curiosity, which none who have had much inter- 
course with them can failto have been impressed with ; a tithe 
of which has been repeatedly found to be an infallible recipe for 
severing any lay Methodist who may possess them froma connexion 
wherein they can find no fit place. 

William Penn’s answer to the natural question “What is 
Quakerism ?” was avery simple one; it was, he said, “a new nick- 
name for old Christianity,” or “ Primitive Christianity revived.” 
Since we outsiders can hardly be expected to acquiesce in a defini- 
tion which assumes against us the whole point at issue, we must 
needs look a littlefurther into the matter, drawing our information, as 
in justice we are bound to do, mainly from the statements of those 
who profess that faith. ‘The perceptible influences of the Holy 
Spirit in the mind of man,” says our Memoir of George Fox, “ was 
a fundamental doctrine with him; and it is only by a belief in the 
same doctrine, anda humble submission to its operations in the 
soul, that we of the present day can sincerely embrace and prac- 
tically maintain those religious principles which, through the 
faithfulness and sufferings of our worthy forefathers, have been 
transmitted to us” (p. 89). Here again the Methodist line of 
thought coincides for a brief s with that of the mystic 
Quaker, before it is diverted Jontinn by the healthful com- 
mon sense of Wesley. Every follower of the latter, when ad- 
mitted into full connexion, is bound to believe that conversion 
from the dominion of sin to the spiritual life is an act or 
state of feeling usually instantaneous, always sensible to the 
inward experience of the receiver of the mighty gift. But 
what with the disciple of John Wesley is a theoretical article 
of his belief, held , on F and loosely enough by the or- 
> a | members of the body, comprises the very sum and substance 
of a Friend’s Christianity, and the notion of a supernatural guid- 
ance vouchsafed to him above and beyond all other children of 
men is the groundwork of the whole superstructure of his 
ecclesiastical (or rather anti-ecclesiastical) system. He honours 
and regards the Holy Scriptures, but always in subordination 
to the inner light whereby they are spiritually discerned. A 
steeple-house priest once ventured to call them “the word of 
God”; but George Fox told him “ they are the words of God, but 
not the Word, which is Christ” (p. 110), and he meant thereby a 
ee deal more than a poor play on terms of speech. Certainly the 
riends’ claim to special inspiration enables ‘oon to interpret the 
sacred oracles now with servile bondage to the letter, now with a 
license of metaphor and allegory which far exceeds that whereby 
the school of Origen has attained its bad inence in fame. 
The Lord and his Apostle bade us “swear not at all,” and the 
Quaker refuses a solemn oath i on the gravest occasions by 
the civil power, though the example of his Master might seem to 
authorize his submission—so uswefving is his obedience to the 


letter. The same Divine Teacher appoints that all the nations 
should be baptized, and that His people should perform a solemn 
act in remembrance of Him, “shewing forth the Lord’s death till 
He come.” To the Friends the Sacraments are but carnal ordi- 
nances long since superseded, and never permitted save in tender- 
ness to the people, who had been used to such baptisms as John 
practised, and “did use to take a cup, and to break bread and 
divide it among them in their feasts, 2s may be seen in the Jewish 
Antiquities; so that the breaking of bread and drinking of wine 
were Jewish rites, which were not to last always” (p. 131). Ex- 
positions like these possess one of the advantages which the author 
of Hudtbras imputed to nonsense—namely, that it cannot be refut 

as being in its essence neither true nor false. Deny the spirit 

illumination of him who propounds them, and the whole fabric 
vanishes at once into thin air; admit it, and we must patiently 
take the consequences, without knowing in the least beforehand 
what these will be. George Fox was far more successful when 
dogmatizing in this lofty fashion than when he came to fence with 
the language of Holy Writ in such poor quibbles as the following :— 

But as to the matter, Christ said “ Do this in remembrance of me.” He 

did not tell them how oft they should do it, or how long; neither did He 
enjoin them to do it always as long as they lived, or that all believers in 
Him should do it to the world’s end. The Apostle Paul, who was not con- 
verted till after Christ’s death, tells the Corinthians that he had received of 
the Lord that which he delivered unto them concerning this matter; and 
he relates Christ’s words concerning the cup, thus; “ This do ye, as oft as 
ve drink it, in remembrance of me ;” and himself adds, “For as oft as ye 
do eat this bread and drink this cup ye do show the Lord’s death till He 
come.” So according towhat the Apostle here delivers, neither Christ nor 
he did enjoin people to do this always, but leaves it to their liberty, (“ As. 
oft as ye drink it,” &c.).—P. 131. 
It may be doubted whether even the prophetic writings of Dr.. 
Cumming contain a finer example than this of the noble art of 
forcing any form of words to bear any sense that men may like to 
put upon it. 

If the Quakers recognize no Sacraments, we may readily 
conclude that they reject with scorn the constitution of a settled 
ministry, and the notion of the Church as a corporate body. 
Their own Society, whose complex arrangement of meetings for- 
despatch of business and exercise of discipline, whether yearly (first. 
held at Balby, near Doncaster, in 1656, but regularly in London 
every year since 1672), or quarterly, or monthly, exists pretty much 
as Fox appointed it, may no doubt vary these meetings at. 
pleasure or convenience without infringing any principle of the 
sect. To the quarterly meeting it specially appertains to look after 
the morals of the members—who, to give them their due, are 
willing to submit to a scrutiny of their private lives more thorough 
than any that Wesley was able to carry out—to sanction the pro- 
posed marriages of Friends, to “read out” unworthy persons, espe 
cially those who have unevenly yoked themselves with unbelievers. 
This last function must have been pretty frequently called into 
action of late years, though it is usually anticipated by the voluntary 
withdrawal of such as intend to transgress. tn their assemblies fox: 
religious — (one can hardly say for worship), the most painful 
novelty which strikes a stranger is the absence of all provision for 
public prayer. There is often solemn silence for a space, there is 
much grave exhortation, hopeful encouragement, and earnest. 
warning, in a strain seldom perhaps rising to eloquence, as rarely 
subsiding into commonplace; but there appears to be rarely any 
direct or express address to the Almighty. Indeed those who- 
have been admitted into the family circle of the most pious Friends, 
or who have watched, so far as good manners will allow, their: 
demeanour before meals, can scarcely help doubting whether they 
pray at all; whether the habit of devout meditation and spirit 
self-communion has not superseded with them the Christian rule- 
of making our requests known unto God. 

Far below these essential principles of the Quaker creed we- 
place those bizarre fashions and gentle absurdities by which from 
George Fox’s time the Friends have been vulgarly known. Such 
are their silly dislike for the common names of the months and 
days of the week, their affected use of the second person singular: 
of the personal pronoun (usually with the pleasant variation of Thee- 
in the place of Thou), and other social or anti-social observances too. 
familiar to need detail. That these things are deemed of minor im— 
sewed in themselves, stiffly as they were once insisted upen, may 

inferred from the fact that the younger people of the present day 
have largely dispensed with them, if not by vireet permission, at 
least without authoritative rebuke. From this singular community, 
however, we have already learnt much, and might with Ey oe 
learn more. Their care tirst for their own poor, and then for “‘ the- 
world’s poor” (Memoir, p. 225), was early conspicuous. What. 
Friends have done for sufferers in gaols and dungeons will never be 
fully known before the day when all things shall be revealed; 
their simplicity, or, we should rather say, their pure taste, in 
regard to female dress, might be imitated by their mundane sisters 
to the comfort of us all; even their abstinence from outward 
emblems of mourning is surely in accordance with the Christian 
notion of what death is ; their abhorrence of oaths has removed from 
the Statute-book many an obligation to take one on slight causes, 
though it has left somewhat more to be done in the same direction. 
In a word, your true Quaker may sometimes provoke us by his 
hardness, or excite a smile by his eccentricities, but he is usually 
aman of public spirit, upright and sincere, claiming men’s respect 
if they cannot share his convictions. 

And for his hardness and obstinacy no English sectarian can 
plead so good excuse, for none has been persecuted with the same 
releutiess bigotry as he. When George Fox, at the age of twenty- 
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three, began his ministry in 1647,’the result of the civil wars 
had left Presbyterianism in the ascendant, and he soon tasted of 
the tender mercies of old Priest writ large. At Nottingham, in 
1648, “ where he entered the place of = worship on a First- 
day morning and spoke to the people,” he was thrust into a filthy 
prison for his pains; at Mansfield Woodhouse, in 1649, on the 
same provocation, “ they fell upon him and cruelly beat him with 
their hands, Bibles, and sticks,” put him in the stocks, and finally 
stoned him out of the town, injuring him so that he could scarcely 
walk. This habit of entering the churches and interrupting the 

blic services sorely exercises the spirit of his admirers in the 

emoir, who make an excuse for it which we fear is not quite 
true to the facts :— 

Whether the practice of going into the places of worship and addressing 
‘the Assembly was at all times warrantable, it would be dificult at this day 
‘to decide. at it was not uncommon is evident, and the peculiar circum- 
‘stances of the times furnish reasons in defence of it which do not now exist. 
It was by no means peculiar to our Society, and in most cases where Iriends 
did it, there is reason to believe that they waited until the stated preacher 
had done, before they attempted to speak.”—Memoir p. 98, note. 

‘There is yet better reason to believe the direct contrary. At 
any rate Fox had much to endure, and bore it manfully and 
tiently. At Derby in 1650, for the crime of preaching only, he 
ad to spend six months in the House of Correction, and another 
six among felons in the common gaol; the committing magistrate, 
Justice Gervas Bennet, stooping to the enormity of striking the 
risoner, first giving him the name of ‘“ Quaker,” because George 

ox had bidden him “ tremble at the word of the Lord” (p. 103). 
Here too, as at so many points, we have a parallel with 
Methodism, itself originally a nickname, adopted in proud humility 
by the people on whom it was laid. His worst adventure was at 
Tickhill, near Doncaster, in 1652, where, going as was his wont to 
the “ public-worship house” there, “the clerk struck him on the 
face with a Bible, so that the blood gushed out on the floor of the 
house” (p. 107), and the congregation beat him, knocked him 
‘down, and threw him over a hedge. His Cornish campai 
in 1655 was a more troubled one than even John Wesley's 
first in that barbarous region; and in the case of both partly 
for the same honourable cause, their lifting up their voices loud 
against the native sin of “wrecking” (p. 153). At Redruth 
the zeal of a Friend who persisted in addressing the people 
in the “ steeple-house” (p. 119) got him into difficulty. From 
St. Ives he was sent to Launceston gaol, and, refusing when ar- 
raigned to doff his hat to the Judge at the Assizes, he was thrust 
“into a hole called Doomsdale, which was so filthy, damp, and 
‘unwholesome, that few who went into it came out alive” (p. 121). 
From the mire and water of this dungeon, like another Jeremiah, 
George came forth to bear fresh testimony to the truth as he held 
it. His sincerity and plain-speaking had already won the esteem of 
Oliver Cromwell, who indeed was rather fond of vexing the Presby- 
terian ministers by talk about Eldad and Medad ; yet the Protector’s 
countenance seems to have availed but little. Seven hundred 
Friends were languishing in different prisons when Charles IT. was 

roclaimed king, and one of his first acts was to set them all free. 

y this time Fox had t three years of his life in prison, and 
his marriage with a reputable widow of mature age in 1669 put 
him at ease in his worldly affairs. The fire of persecution abated 
.after the Restoration, aonb it was not wholly extinguished. 
Friends had even the satisfaction of obtaining in courts of law a 
formal recognition of the validity of marriages celebrated in their 
meetings between Friends (p. 181), being the only religious body 
without the Church which obtained that privilege for many a year. 
Fox’s latter days were clouded chiefly by sorrows which seem but 
the righteous inheritance of such as he, the schisms and divisions 
which sprang up among his people. These he put down with a 
high hand, sometimes with an energy of expression which might 
-do credit to a Hildebrand :— 

Whosoever is tainted with this spirit of John Perrot, it will perish. Mark 
theirs and his end, that are turned into those outward things and janglings 
about them, and that which is not savoury ; all which is for perpetual judg- 
ment, and is to be swept and cleansed out of the camp of God’s elect. ‘This 
is to that spirit that is gone into jangling about that which is below (the 
rotten principle of the old Ranters), and gone from the invisible power of 
God, in which is the everlasting fellowship. And so many are become like 
the corn on the housetop. ... (P. 780.) 

The reader will easily supply the rest. 

Forty years ago rm in his grand style, compared modern 
‘Quakerism to “one of those gigantic trees which are seen in the 
forests of North America, apparently flourishing and preserving all 
its greatest stretch and spread of branches; but when you cut 
through an enormously thick and gnarled bark, you find the whole 
inside hollow and rotten.” The bark is now fast peeling off, and 
the inevitable fall must come soon, for the tree began to rot from 
its heart. Those who have left the Society in troops since Coleridge 
spoke are not the vain or frivolous of its yeunesse dorée (their revolt 
may be delayed for a while by the recent indulgences which have 
been held out to them), but the grave, the thoughtful, the culti- 
vated, the conscientious. These men have ceased to believe in the 
fundamental doctrine of Quakerism, and have had firmness and 
honesty enough to endure the wrench of formal separation from 
their former associations and habits. They area fatal loss to the com- 
munion which they are constrained to leave ; they are a valued gain 
to the Church of England, which, and not the Nonconformists as 
a rigid Quaker with much complacency once bade us observe, the 
deserters from his body almost invariably prefer. 


MY DIARY DURING THE LAST GREAT WAR.* 


ad I WOULD not choose, says a French philosopher ”—we are 
quoting from the Citizen of the World—“ I would not choose 
to see an old post pulled up with which I had been long acquainted.” 
Much the same unwillingness should we feel to sec our old friend 
the great Special Correspondent ever laid aside. We have been so 
long acquainted with him, we have derived so much amusement 
from him, that we could far better a better man. Who can 
hear a rumour of a coming war, who can read how armies are 
being placed on a war footing, and ammunition trains formed, with- 
out saying to himself with satisfaction, Now is Mr. Russeil’s servant 
busy in looking up his master’s big boots, and now is Mr. Russell 
himself still busier in looking up his yet bigger words. To be 
sure, for anything we know, it may be that Mr. Russell’s boots and 
his words are as great in time of peace as in time of war, and that 
Wars like mists that rise against the sun, 
Make him but greater seem, not greater grow. 

Still we always picture to ourselves that he as well as the com- 
batants has to put himself upon a war footing, and to get into 
training. Indeed in the work now before us his wind, if we may 
venture to use the expression, seems at first a little short. It im- 
oon with exercise; but it is not till he is through nearly one 

alf of the book and has reached Versailles, that he warms up to 
the kings, and princes, and grand-dukes with whom he is hand and 
glove, and with ease becomes a man 

Reges atque tetrarchas, 
Omnia magna loquens. 

We cannot but regret that the plan on which he has written his 
book does not allow him to repeat the description of that grand 
dinner at Versailles which may still live in the memory of our 
readers, when the princes and generals of Germany met their 
newly-made Emperor and Mr. Russell. This work, however, is no 
mere republication of those letters to the Times which were as 
long as the last great war was short. We have here what is 
pleasantly called “a condensation of the matter which has 
a in the columns of the Army and Navy Gazette during 
the last two years.” These five hundred and eighty pages ma 
indeed be a condensation, just as we believe the Shorter Scote 
Catechism is not, as has been supposed, the longest Catechism in the 
world. But the specific gravity of Mr. Russell when most condensed 
would be found to be equal to that of an ordinary writer when most 
expanded. While the history of the famous dinner is omitted, 
we are glad to find, given in the most uncondensed form possible, 
a full account of the memorable controversy between Mr- Russell 
on the one part and Count Bismarck on the other. The 7zmes has 
already complimented its Special Correspondent on the part he 
played and the victory he gained, and Mr. Russell may fairly claim 
to be le vainqueur du eg oes de la terre. When, indeed, we 
consider the compliments that have been paid him, the learned 
University that has conferred upon him its degree, the foreigner 
he has overcome, the literary staff over which he presides, and the 
hearty relish which he shows throughout all this work for his 
meals, we are again reminded of the Citésen of the World, and of 
the great man there described :—“ The learned Societies invite him 
to become a member; he disputes with some foreigner with a lo 
name, conquers in the controversy, is complimented by seve 
authors of gravity and importance, is excessively fond of egg- 
sauce with his pig, becomes president of a literary club, and 
dies in the meridian of his glory.” 

Where are we to begin our condensation of such a work as this 
Diary, which embraces everything from the author's appetite to the 
battle of Sedan, and from the Crown Prince’s white breeches to the 
fall of Paris? Mr. Russell may be likened to an elephant which 
with its trunk can raise either a cannon or a pin, or to Nasmyth’s 
steam-hammer which can crack a nut as accurately as it can beat 
out a huge bar of iron. Perhaps he is greatest when telling of 
great men doing little things. Of the battle of Sedan and of the 
-— of Paris we have but a somewhat hazy view in these pages, but 

ismarck, whether “ whiffing a cigar” at Bar-le~Due, or “ putling 
a cigar” at Rheims, or “lighting his cigar while waiting for his 
cloak” at Versailles, whether offering Mr. Russell a cigar, or 
apologizing a moment after for not giving him a light at the same 
time, we have a very striking picture before us. Still more strikingly 
drawn is the Crown Prince, for whom indeed, as for the elephant 
and Mr. Russell, nothing is too bie, nothing too small. On one 
occasion indeed, when our Special Correspondent cannot find his 
lodgings, he does admit that “the Crown Prince cannot attend to 
small matters. He takes it for granted that those who accompany 
him are properly attended to or can shift for themselves.” We 
scarcely linow, by the way, at which to wonder most—the ccndescen- 
sion of Mr. Russell in admitting that the question where he is to 
lay his head is a small matter, or his obligingness in so carefully 
explaining to his reader that the Crown Prince does not generally 
discharge the duties of a quarter-master even when there is a 
Special Correspondent from the Times on his staff. And yet it 
would not have surprised us if his Royal Highness had really 
settled whether Mr. Russell should sleep at the baker's or the 
ehandler’s, in the front room or the back. For when,on the very 
day on which the battle of Wérth was fought, he joined for the 
first time the Head-Quarters, he found that he had been expected, 
and was “to breakfast with the Crown Prince at 12 o'clock.” 
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Again, on the day of Sedan, he is roused up by “a knocking at 
the door,” and a rough voice calling out, ‘“ The Crown Prince has 
sent to tell you to come to the battle”; while at the close of 
the fighting on the next day “a Jiiger,” we read, “came into 
my room flushed and bright-eyed, and said, ‘ The day is ended. 
e Crown Prince is coming, and you are bidden to dine with 
him to-night. God be praised !’” Whether, by the way, the pious 
“ Jager ” praises God because the day is ended, or because the Crown 
Prince is coming, or because Mr. Russell is going to have a dinner, 
is not left so clear as might be wished. Tues he knew that 
with the dinner there would be some of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
e, or, rather, some champagne which had been intended 
for the Emperor but had been captured by the Prussian hussars, 
and so thought that there was need of some extra devoutness. 
The courtesy of the Crown Prince is repaid to the full by Mr. 
Russell, who never wearies of painting him. The day after the 
battle of Worth 


His Royal Highness, dressed in flat cap, plain frock, with the Order of 
Merit and general’s badges, white breeches, and heavy riding boots above 
knee, came in and gave Lord Ronald and myself a most gracious 
reception. 
The next day, August 8, “ at 8.15, the Crown Prince, wearing his 
flat cap and a black waterproof with military brass buttons, heavy 
jack-boots and spurs, walked out of the chateau.” A too hasty 
reasoner might infer that on this occasion the exigencies of warfare 
had not given the Prince time to put on his breeches, as no 
mention is made of them. Of the improbability, however, of such 
@ supposition we are warned on August 15, when we read that 
“his Highness generally wears white breeches and heavy jack- 
boots.” e battle of Sedan, we may add, he gazed at “ with his 
arms folded,” and wearing “ his flat cap, uniform frock, and jack- 
boots”; while in the same flat cap and the same boots, unless indeed 
his Highness has a change or two, he distributed the Iron Cross 
at Versailles. The King of Prussia, by the way, wears Wellington 
boots, while the Duke of Coburg and Bismarck wear “ white 
cords or leathers, and heavy jack-boots.” What a picture we have 
for the artist of the Crown Prince in his breeches and boots, when, 
“as he = up his glass” to look at Paris, “ there was, if I mistake 
not, a gleam of softer feeling than the conqueror’s pride in his eye.” 
Madame Tussaud with her clockwork model could alone do justice 
to him, as on another occasion, “with his arms folded, listening 
attentively” to the reading of a despatch, “he shook his head 
slowly.” Into the picture of the model should be introduced “ the 
ipe with a porcelain bowl, on which were the Royal Arms of 
aie painted, it was said, by the fair hand of the Crown 
.” We are glad to say that Mr. Russell finds time to tell 
us & deal about himself as well as about the great people and 
their boots, and the million or so of soldiers and their battles, whom 
he was specially engaged to write of. He thus gives a hic 
account of the sufferings of the wounded and the dying, otal the 
— bed he himself had on the night r the battle of 


August 7.—The events of last night were too horrible. The wounded 
men in the room below died almost as fast as they were carried in. Their 
bodies were taken out from the bloody straw, only to be succeeded by those 
of men scarcely living. The sounds came up through the thin floor. 
Soldiers were going round knocking at the door, asking for bread and 
— Then, in the middle of the night, there came great convoys, and 

tramp of troops over the stony street. Sleep was difficult under such 
circumstances, hardened as I am; and my couch was curved, so that 
whether I lay in it or on it, I was obliged to look at my feet high in air 
above my head, my body being bent as if I were a fish tied up head and 
tail to accommodate the pot in which it was to be boiled. 


It is some consolation to learn that on the next day he dined with 
the Crown Prince, that after dinner “cigars and coffee were 
brought in,” and that in the sight of the porcelain pipe, which he 
then saw for the first time, he could forget the horrible spectacles 
which he had so lately seen. On the morrow, moreover, he “ feasted 
sumptuously on potage, boutllon, roast veal, potatoes, and country 
wine.” The diary that he wrote of the battle of Sedan was un- 
fortunately lost. Let us be thankful that it was not the accounts 
of his bed and his meals, or of the boots and breeches of princes, 
that fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Our readers must not carry away with them the notion that Mr. 
Russell has forgotten to tell us anything about the war. The first 

of his work has undoubtedly a considerable amount of in- 
terest. While half a million of men are fighting at Sedan he 
makes a nearer approach to forgetting his own existence than we 
had thought possible. But when he gets shut up in Versailles, 
then he feeds on himself and becomes very dull indeed. To quote 
his own words :— 

I certainly never bargained for this. It is now three months and three 
weeks nearly since I arrived in Versailles, and except to make an excursion 
here and there, to go to St. Germain, St. Cloud, Sevres, St. Cyr, Villecoublay, 
Villeneuve St. Georges, or the environs, I have been a fixture. 

But though Mr. Russell was a fixture and had little to tell, yet 
there were a certain number of pages to be filled in telling it. 
“Such histories as his,” to quote Fielding, “do, in reality, very 
much resemble a newspaper, which consists of just the same 
number of words, whether there be any news in it or not. They 
may likewise be compared to a stage-coach, which performs con- 
stantly the same course, empty as well as full.” Inspired by the 
memories of Louis the Great and by the presence of so many 
living princes, at times, like the German bands, he “ bursts into 
a strident strain of triumph,” but he too often falls back into what 


we may call a solo on a penny trumpet. He gives fifty lines 


to describe the events of December 2, when, as he tell us, the 
fight was so severe and the losses so heavy that ‘“ General 
von Baumbach was crying like a child.” Of these fifty lines 
twelve are given to a description of the great coat in which the 
great Special Correspondent viewed the fight. sf i 

Uninteresting as are these petty details, the reader's dissatisfac- 
tion is increased by the extraordinaryinaccuracy which runs through 
them. On one occasion, indeed, we detect a gross error in a matter 
which is by no means petty. On September 14 Mr. Russell writes: 
—‘ The German horse have got within 120 miles of Paris, break- 
ing up bands, and displaying the utmost boldness.” Mr. Russell, 
when he wrote this, had with the Crown Prince's army passed 
through Rheims and Epernay, ani was himself at Montmirail, 
scarcely sixty miles from Paris. But it is in the scraps of Greek, 
Latin, French, and German, and the quotations, that he blunders 
the most terribly and the most needlessly. It was scarcely neces- 
sary, in order to bring home to his readers that the King of 
Prussia—King William the Conqueror, as he calls him—was 
“well lodged and entertained at the Prefecture of Versailles,” to 
bring in Louis XIV., Xerxes, Alexander, Caesar, or “ Napoleon at 
the Bridge of Lodi or Arcoli,” much less to try to quote 
Greek, and to say “he was an avat avrOpwv” (sic). We 
could quite as easily understand how Prussian Versailles had 
become, without being told that “ the genus (sic) loct is certainly 
Prussian.” We should like to know, by the way, why the name 
of the celebrated street in Berlin is written by Mr. Russell before 
the war Unter den Linden, and after the war Unter der Linden. 
Greek, Latin, and German, however, he quotes too sparingly to 
blunder much. But of French his pages are full, and of a French 
of which “Stratford atte Bow” or a modern schoolgirl might 
well be ashamed. “Some Paris papers have arrived,” he writes, 
“which were read with interest. One contained a poem— 
‘Asses d’ azur.’” What these azure asses could be we were at a 
loss to guess. By that time the besieged Parisians had not begun 
to eat the strange animals of the menageries, and so the poet could 
scarcely be writing of them. In a few lines Mr. Russell kindly 
furnishes us with a translation. “Asses d’azur” is the poetical 
French for “ enough of blue.” We cannot quote one tenth part of 
his errors, but the following instances will suffice to show how 
inaccurate he is:—“TIls n’ont pas osés,” “In the evening all 
the bourgeotse cowering inside their houses,” “bon compagnie,” 
“ café-billiard,” “ franc-tireurs,” ‘“‘ Le Ministre l’Interior du Seine- 
et-Oise,” “ Rue Boissy d’Anglais,” “ Prince of Wurtemburg,” 
“ Wurtemburghers,” ‘“ Wiirtemburgers” (this seems to be an 
unlucky word for Mr. Russell), and, lastly, “‘ the ordinary line 
regiments; le petit eo de rouge.” Worse even than these 
is the blunder of the following line—* Generals Clement and 
Thomas were murdered after a fashion possible only in Paris and 
ser of Spain.” What are we to think of the accuracy of a 

pecial Correspondent who was in Paris on the very day when the 
unfortunate General Clément Thomas was murdered, who “ met 
General Vinoy that forenoon returning from the official residence 
of M. Thiers, and never saw a man in greater dejection,” and who 
yet can make such a blunder as this? If “the English press” 
was fairly represented by the author of My Diary during the Last 
Great War, we do not know that there would have been much to 
regret if it had suffered that “ostracism and paralysis” with 
lich, as Mr. Russell tells us, it was threatened when hostilities 
first broke out. 


TRUE TO LIFE.* 

_— is a simplicity about this little story which quite dis- 

arms criticism. The author informs us in a dedicatory preface 
that her sister has been for years urging her to write a story, and 
that she has finally yielded from a conviction that what bores 
some people may be interesting to others. The statement, we fear, 
is not quite true; there are some books which bore everybody. 
We do not mean to place True to Life in this light; for we must 
admit that it has amused us. If, indeed, we were required to 
analyse the sources of our amusement, and to say whether the 
literary merits of the book or the unconscious revelation of the 
author’s character was the cause of our rather gentle amusement, 
we could not give an entirely satisfactory reply. Indeed, to say the 
truth at once, the book does not rise to the point at which criticism 
fairly begins. But for the statement that the author has been asked 
to write for “ many years,” we should have attributed it to a very 
youthful performer indeed. We will not, therefore, be so cruel as 
to expose it to any of the tests by which we judge works of any 
pretension ; we will not ask whether the characters are good, or 
the story well told, or the sentiments vigorously expressed ; but 
we will confine ourselves to a brief study of the state of mind indi- 
cated by the writings of which this isa specimen. We are quite 
unable indeed to understand why anybody should publish a book 
who is compelled, for example, to fill a by the simple expe- 
dient of copying the ordinary form of an invitation to dinner and 
the reply to it; but there is a kind of interest in endeavouring for 
once to look at the world as it presents itself to a benevolent young 
lady. In one of his essays Thackeray describes a scene at a 
play where the rich uncle turns up at the right moment and puts 
everything straight by a lavish distribution of funds, and he 
adds that, if he had once wished the theatre to be like life, he 
now wished that life might be a little more like the theatre. 
Some such reflection occurs to us as we read True to Life. 


* True to Life. London: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 
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We are tempted at moments to wish that the title was appro- 
priate. Perhaps, for example, we have been reading a revolu- 
tionary article showing that the world will never be well off 
till the last king, in the picturesque old phrase, is strangled with 
the bowels of the last priest; or a reactionary article showing 
that our only hope is in laying aside our intellects and bowing 
before an infallible Pope; or a declaration from a follower of Mr. 
Carlyle that we are shooting Niagara, and going headlong into chaos ; 
or the assurance of a cynic that everything always is and always 
will be wrong, and that we may as well content ourselves with 
that conclusion ; and we have felt ourselves rather puzzled by the 
confused hubbub of contradictory cries which arises on all sides of 
us. Is it not pleasant, after some such experience, to retire into a 
land where none of these lamentations have hitherto penetrated ; 
where everybody is good and amiable and contented: and where 
the existence of anything wrong in the world is only indicated by 
some rudimentary attempts at satire, suggested by the contempt 
felt by deans for minor canons? 

In that charming country all things are seen through a rose- 
coloured atmosphere, or, to use language more appropriate to 
the occasion, everything is what young ladies call emphatically 
“nice.” There are a few poor people, but they exist only in 
order to provide their richer neighbours with opportunities for 
indulging in a little picturesque charity. They are always 
affected to tears by any misfortune which happens to the family 
of the clergyman, and they are able when the daughters of a 
former incumbent return after a long absence to set before them 
nice little refections of buns and currant-wine. The centre of 
so agreeable a picture is of course the model country parson, and 
his most intimate friend is, equally of course, the model peer. 
These two persons respect each other with a warmth which is 
creditable to human nature, and their only rivalry is a rivalry in 
doing good. The wees owe is almost too nice for his own hap- 
piness. He is so admirable a creature that it becomes neces- 
sary for him to go through a death-bed scene. In the region 
of which we are speaking, indeed, death-bed scenes are not 

merely edifying, but almost agreeable. The principal performers 
have a little stock of phrases, some of which may possibl 
strike us as being somehow familiar, but which they disc wit 
admirable punctuality at the most appropriate moments. In the 
regions of the nice, there are no rough gravediggers to make 
heartless after of Hamlet ; no ke 
waiting in the background and covering a grim complacency under 
a mask of studied decorum ; everybody SS puctially sincere and 
admirably considerate. The exemplary widow sheds a few natural 
tears, but dries them soon under the influence of judicious reflec- 
tions administered by everybody in the neighbourhood, and of 
admirably com epistles ex » as we infer, from the 
Complete Letter-writer by the equally exemplary peer. When that 
nobleman invites her oe the time to _ up abode of his 
ee ee ve Square, she is made quite 
by his delicate the numerous letters of 
lence which are piled upon her table. Perhaps this last touch 
is a little too strong. In this commonplace world we have 
seldom reason to be thankful for letters; and though young 
ladies regard letters in general as nice, even they, we 
should fancy, must make some exception in the case of letters of 
condolence. However this may be, a widow in this world of 
fiction has other consolations to fall back upon. Of course she has 
two lovely daughters, and each of the lovely daughters has her 
ick of several nice young men. There is, for example, the young 
ord who has lived with them like a brother from their infancy, 
and whose fraternal affection gradually deepens into a more tender 
sentiment. "When he ventures to express his love to one of the 
charming girls, she has unfortunately—for it must be admitted that 
human arrangements will sometimes get themselves into a mess in 
the nicest of worlds—taken the opportunity of falling in love with 
another still nicer young gentleman, who is on his way to 
Australia. But we may be pretty certain that everything will 
come right inthe end. No novelist, eyen though he belonged to 
a much sterner variety of his race than the author of True to 
Life, could keep his heroine in England and send his hero 
permanently to Australia. The trip to the colonies, in fact, is at 
once perceived to be merely an expedient for showing how inde- 
ndent and vigorous that excellent young gentleman would have 
rae if he had only had the chance. But no lasting troubles can 
happen to him in a state of things so carefully arranged for his 
convenience. A gentleman who had left him a large pro has 
indeed perversely managed matters in such a way that the will 
by which it comes to him is carefully hidden away in a drawer, of 
which no living person knows the secret. Such an occurrence is 
in all novels a well-understood preliminary to the will turning up 
again just when it is wanted. Of course the drawer gets to 
ardour Street, and is there bought by the very man who is 
interested in the will. Such an odd coincidence might seem 
suspicious in the world of reality. In the world of fiction it 
raises no doubt in anybody’s mind, and the so onep 4 of the will 
thus oddly turning up is instantly recognized by concerned, 
But even in the world of ordinary fiction, such an event generally 
causes a certain amount of ill-feeling. The wicked usurper who 
has been enjoying the property which did not rightfully belong to 
him is apt to be of a surly and ing disposition, and gives rise 


toa ~ nec, troubles before the — attorney and the incor- 
ruptible judge put everything straight a few pages before the final 
consummation. In this deli region no such bad passions 


are admitted, The usurper has taken what did not belong to him 


in spite of himself; he has always had a secret conviction that the 
charming hero ought to have inherited the money, and he has most 
carefully kept his accounts with a view toa final restitution. And 
thus, when the will is discovered, far from being annoyed at the 
change in his prospects, he is delighted at getting rid of a burden 
to which he was not born, and which, as the poet observes, had 
been weighing upon him night and morn. 

Of course, too, there is an equally nice clergyman for the other 
sister; and there is a bishop so amiable that he accepts a volume 
of sermons published by a Unitarian, though he is excusably 
annoyed when his name is by mistake put down as a subscriber ; 
he has his reward indeed, for the good peer comes to stay with 
him, and wins the Dean’s heart for ever by asking to be shown over 
the cathedral. When an accident happens in this well-regulated 
world, it only gives an opportunity for one of these excellent per- 
sons to perform an act of heroism; one admirable youth saves a 
child from being burnt to death, and another saves a shipwrecked 
crew; but, as a rule, everything happens in the most charming 
way conceivable; and the volume closes as with the sound of 
marriage-bells and with a general flavour of wedding-cake. 

Is not this a world which it is pleasant to inhabit, even for a 

half-hour? Would it not as preposterous as cruel to 
endeavour to compare it too closely with the realities of life, and to 
condemn it if it differed from them ? We might as well say that the 
Midsummer Night's Dream is defective because we have never met 
Oberon and Titania in any modern forest. Literary criticism 
would be here entirely out of place; and'we can only say that we 
wish we could be introduced in flesh and blood to a few of these 
model bishops, these nice young men, and these perfect young 
ladies. If we were then able to distribute patronage and fortunes 
at pleasure, and to prevent a one from falling ill till he was pre- 
pared for an edifying deathbed scene, things would be nage | nearly 
as comfortable as we could wish to have them. To whatever 
remarks of a different kind the author of True to Life may be 
fairly liable, we are content to say that she has obviously a very 
kind heart, and that, if everything disagreeable could be removed 
from the by a exertion of the are quite 
certain that she wo ut everything straight with surprisin 
rapidity. a wad to her scheme oft things 
tg a trifle insipid; but it may be that our palates are 
vitia 


THE ROD IN INDIA.* 


bee is, in every sense of the word, an Indian book. Its 
author is a member of the Madras Civil Service. The subject 
is rod-fishing, pri — in the tract of country known as the 
Western Ghauts. e work, though it may be had at four well- 
known publishers, either at_ the three Presidencies or in London, 
was originally published at Mangalore. And the specimen before 
us was actually bound by a local bookbinder at the same place. 
We have had abundance of works descriptive of other kinds of 
sport in India, and English gentlemen of wealth, leisure, and 
activity need be at no loss for guides to tell them how tigers can 
be shot on foot, on raised platforms, or from the backs of elephants ; 
whether the art of spearing the wild hog is more difficult of 
— ent be one of six and a half; 

ow many quail an partridges may be reasonably expected in 
low scrub jungle, with a good line of Sochens on on sftandoas in 
February on the banks of the Sone or the Nerbudda; and what 
analogies are to be discovered between snipe in a first-class Irish 
bog and the same birds in the rice-fields of the Gangetic Delta. But 
we know of no standard authority on Indian fishing; and though 
many Anglo-Indians are to be found who will defy the heats of 
April and May in pursuit of tigers, and who will swelter in an after- 
noon in September for a few couple of snipe, when no cloud obscures 
the sun and no breeze rustles the plantain leaves, the rod is 
less frequently handled than the rifle, the cricket-bat, or the spear. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. Blinding glare and 

blasts are little heeded when the sportsman is constantly on the 
move on elephant or horseback. Fishing is obviously a stationary 
pursuit, and nothing is more trying and exhausting than rowi 
across a lake from the surface of which the sun’s rays are re 
as from a mirror, or fishing in some deep and narrow where 
the rocks are glowing like an oven, air is shut out, and the sand is 
literally burning under your feet. The capture of ordinary fish 
which abound in reservoirs, lakes, and streams gives little excite- 
ment, and demands no extraordinary skill. And the increased 
amount of work demanded of late years from the servants of 
Government of every grade and denomination leaves but little 
leisure for such a pursuit as i Men who have been boxed 
up in cantonments for eight months of hot weather and rains, and 
civiliens who been a crowded court-house or trea- 
sury for seven hours a 5 er a stirri op to ing a 
with the chance of an 
with a smoothbore or a rifle to casting a fly or spinning with an 
artificial bait. Nevertheless there is always a class of Englishmen 
interested in any kind of adventure, and Mr. Thomas was justified 
in holding that his devotion to the subject warranted him in 
writing a 

Unfortunately the execution of the work is by no means on a 

par with the information evidently possessed by the author. The 


* The Rod in India; — how to obtain Sport, with Remarks on 

ivan i and 
F.Z.S. London: & Co. 1873. 
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by slang. The anecdotes are marred in the 
fishes themselves are apostrophized after fashion of the worst 
of contributors to a third-rate sporting periodical. Yet, of late 
years, residents in the East have ound to write on wee 
subjects with the discernment and accuracy imparted by offici 
training, and with the good taste of scholars and gentlemen. 
Perhaps one of the best works on Indian sporting was written, thirty 
years , by pony who had served in the very Presidency 
to which Mr. Thomas belongs. If Mr. Thomas could not excel 
or the animation and liveliness which characterize the pages 
of the Old Forest ight at 
place 


Raager, his service in South Canara mig 
least have taught him to avoid slang which would be out o 
in the mouth of a girl of the period, and jokes which would hardly 
excite a smile in the dullest circle of subalterns devoted to billiards, 
betting, and “ pegs.” Quotations from modern poets and ancient 
classics are Mr. Thomas’s snare. In two lines taken from Ovid 
there is an omission and a false quantity which in old days might 
have brought an Etonian in mat meee, conference with Dr. Keate. 
In another place Virgil is quoted in the same line with Horace, 
so as to induce a suspicion that the to 
be citing one continuous passage. irgilian and trite 
a thi the author, whi ibing a certain fishing 
localit reader that if he fishes late, he 
must be on the look-out for tigers; and then adds, “ reddas incolu- 
mem, .” What he really meant to say in his Latin was evi- 
dently “redeas incolumis, precor.” But then he must have had a 
for grammar and syntax, and he would have lost the point 
orace’s prayer in behalf of Virgil. Another disfigurement in 
the book arises not from the style, but from the woodcuts. Mr. 
Thomas has been at considerable pains to give effect to his remarks 
and advice to anglers by what he considers to be graphic illustrations. 
For this end he seems to have land and sea, to have 
dived into forgotten numbers of comic annuals, and even to have 
drawn on Arctic travellers for ins and whales. In many 
instances the woodcuts illustrate no one phase of Indian adventure, 
native custom, or tropicalscenery. They are merely dragged in by 
the head and shoul to point the moral of the chapters, and 
are set off by such facetious remarks as “ A cool fish, sometimes 
met,” “A land lubber,” #.e. an hippopotamus, “ Not to be caught 
with chaff,” and so forth. Of humour Mr. Thomas seems to 
have little or no sense. He has evidently taken quite serious] 
Field of a mahseer whic 


typ 
‘conntry clergyman who did not understand why the celebrated 
to say, too, that no one with the smallest appreciation of ré 


Government :—“ 
a science, Aristotle, and map ory A Mr. Y: and Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent, had observed the impregnated ova of the 
fish of one rainy season,” &c. 

We have done with criticism on style and manner, and turn to 
the gist of the book. In spite of all its annoying defects of slang, 
and style, and feeble witticism, there is a deal that is novel 
and suggestive in the volume. ils are given in regard 
to at least three kinds of Indian fish, which will repay the 
ion of fishermen and naturalists. First in size, character, 
ttractiveness to the angler, comes the mahseer. Mr. Thomas 
no doubt correct when he talks of this fish as of the genus carp. 

whether rushing away from the angler at sation oO 

practically 


r 
has no resemb to 


dressed for dinner, the r 

that fish. It is not found in ponds. It grows to an enormous 
size; for we see no reason to doubt the fact that a mahseer above 
100 


Ibs. in weight was really hooked and landed in the De 
only last year, by Mr. Ross of the Bengal Civil Service, a 
of the champion shot of England. The Indian fish that 
bears the closest resemblance to the English or European 
carp is the rofita or rokt, which is often 
weight or 


or food, is counterpart 

Po inhabitant of the Sey or the Findhorn is not to be looked 

i three Presidencies, and includes several 
migrates from the lower to the waters of 
Indian rivers the rainy season, but never to the 
sea like trout or m. Mr, Thomas, from minute and careful 
examination, concludes that the mahseer lays its ova in batches, 
and makes at least three distinct deposits, “ ping gently down- 
wards with the continuall waters.” Oo: 


India, be subject 
should combine wariness, patience, and dexterity of hand; that he 
should go to the riverside pr to exe one for 


‘waters, are equally applicable to the comparati unexplored 


Asiatie point of view, just as the land revenue and the salt taxes, 
or whatever in social and religious feelings appears strange and ab- 
horrent to European ideas. e best time for fishing is not when 
the waters are discoloured, but when they are clear. The rains 
are too violent, the waters too muddy and turbulent, for the fish 
to feed at such times. The strength of the mahseer, according to 
Mr. Thomas, lies in his throat, by which he can exert a marvellous 
amount of compression on hard foreign substances. Hooks and 
“ spoons” are literally crushed by the enormous power which 
nature has bestowed on the muscles of the back jaw. Then the 
mahseer has by no means the endurance which enables the salmon 
to make a longrunning fight. His first rush is tremendous; but just 
as the violent impulses of the Asiatic are not to be compared with 
the dogged perseverance of the Englishman, so does the giant of 
the Cavery or the Toombuddra try the angler less than a on of 
smaller size in the Tweed or Tay. We are bound to admit that a 
writer in the Field, whom Mr. Thomas quotes in his appendix, 
inclines to the opinion that the mahseer “ for gameness and 

igour ” is superior to the salmon. But whether the mahseer be 
wholly or half Oriental in his ways, those who like grand scene 
and who are proof against violent alternations of heat and col 
would be amply repaid by a month’s fishing in March and April 
along streams where there are no water-bailiffs, and no ex- 
asperating restrictions, and on which no usurious landlord has set 
a deterrent price. 

Mr. Thomas has also some valuable information about other fish, 
of the very names of which even ne may be ignorant. 
The murrel, or, according to the pedantic spellin fately enforced 
by the Government of India, the maral, is the Indian pike. He 
has the formidable teeth of this fish, and is given to basking near 
the top of the water, or to concealing himedlf in holes under the 
bank, on the look-out for frogs or other prey. Natives fish for 
murrel with contrivances clumsy and coarse, but in reality effectual 
and deadly. A frog is hooked onto the barb and dropped asa bait 
from an overhanging bough, on the very surface of the water; or 
the line is made fast to three pieces of bamboo stuck into the mud 
on the shore. No play is allowed; wire or gimp takes the place of 
gut ; the murrel, when hooked, is hauled out by main force. Then 
we have a brief notice of a species called “ Hyder’s fish,” because 
native tradition holds that this sort was introduced by the cele- 
brated ruler of Mysore into ponds at Cundapoor, to serve as a 
luxury for the table. According to Dr. Day, the present Inspector- 
General of Indian Fisheries, and no mean authority, the fish 
originally belonged to the sea, but it has been acclimatized to fresh 
or brackish water. There is a curious account of its capture 
written by Dr. Buchanan many years ago and quoted by Mr. 
Thomas. The shoal is driven by drag-nets across the pond, and 
forced to leap in the air, and so to fall into a set of other nets spread 
out above the water by natives standing in rows of small canoes, 
Much useful advice is given by Mr. Thomas concerning fishing 
gear, the preservation of hooks, and the Ee tion of flies. The 
sore trial of anglers and sportsmen in India is the effect of the 
climate. Nothing seems proof against a temperature which at one 
time warps ivory, and at another resembles a hot-house or stifling 
conservatory thoroughly watered on an English summer's day. The 
rainfall on the Western coast, from which date all the author's ex- 
periences, reaches to 130inchesin the year; and though that of Murree 
and the Doon and Northern India is generally, in round numbers, not 
much more than half this amount, yet there is always something 
in every Indian variety of climate hostile to articles of European 
make. Hooks rust; swivels eat into the gut to which they are 
tied; the gut and the silk shrink or slacken; and every kind of 
implement which requires nicety of hand and artistic skill for its 
adjustment or preservation is liable to be ruined by mildew or 
spoilt by native servants. The best plan for an ardent fisherman 
is to have out his tackle fresh from England at the beginning of 
the cold weather, or else to be able himself to make use of 
indigenous materials, and to superintend native workmen, who 
occasionally display a power of imitation and a delicacy of touch 
absolutely marvellous. 

We could have wished that the author had given us more de- 
tailed information as to other kinds of fish, and as to the native 
modes of catching and dressing them. We might have been spared 
some speculations as to the power of fish to communicate ideas to 
each other, and as to the suitability of a forked twig for carrying 
your catch when you have no basket. Surely every schoolboy who 
fishes for dace or gudgeon with a coarse line and a willow wand 
knows how to insert a twig through the gills of his cap- 
tures. Fish, in the plains of India, are found everywhere 
during the rainy season. No tank can boast of pure waters 
without a due proportion of fish; and the first thing which 
is done by @ pious and wealthy native who has excavated a vast 
reservoir for population of three villages is to stock it with 
~ af No stream is without its dozen varieties, and tidal rivers, 

of two to three feet in depth, and even flooded rice-fields seem 
alive with small fish, and even fish of half a pound weight, at par- 
ticular seasons of the year. But nothing is proof against the reck- 
lessness and shortsightedness of the Hindu. Cruives and fish weirs 
of indigenous make are so artfully constructed, and with such inti- 
mate knowledge of levels and gradients and outfalls, as to give the 
shoals little or no chance. It has been found won oe 4 to appoint 
Inspectors of fisheries, and to take into consideration the necessity 
for a close season, the various modes of capture, and the size and 
meshes of the native nets. One of the most difficult tasks in 
Indian administration is to make natives understand that, prodigal 
as nature is of her bounties, she cannot hold out for ever against 
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wanton end indiscriminate waste. The forests of India, rich 
in timber, wax, caoutchouc, and other products, would ere this 
have disappeared before the fire and steel of squatters and cattle- 
feeders ; many of the smaller kinds of game birds have already 
vanished from cultivated districts, leaving the crops to be 
preyed on by grubs, ants, and insects, the natural food ‘of the 
genus francolin, And the extracts from Mr. Thomas's official 
writings show conclusively that the restraining hand of a 
powerful Government has not been put forth one day too soon in 
order to arrest the annihilation of one of the staple articles of 
village consumption. 

In conclusion, we have only a few words more of advice 
to offer to Mr. Thomas. In place of illustrations drawn from 
tales fitted for the nursery and the schoolroom, let him adorn 
his next work with photographic views of celebrated scenes in 
Mysore, the plateau of the Nilgherries, or the stations of the 
Western coast. Artists, professional and even amateur, abound 
in India, who are quite capable of using either the camera or the 
pencil, and of enlivening a letterpress with scenes of the jungle 
and the bazaar. We could gladly exchange the woodcuts of 
a whale and a ther for a good view of the falls of the 
Gairsoppa, or for Ramoo and Toolsi Dass destroying the fry as they 
wade in the rice-fields. Let him, we say, draw on his friends or on 
the professional artists who have photographed the most picturesque 
scenes in Upper or Central India ; let him eschew slang, and avoid 
false quantities and used-up quotations, and in his next edition he 
may treat a novel subject ina manner not unworthy of one who has 
received a medal from the Acclimatization Society of Paris, and 
of a member of that Service which periodically either delights or 
terrifies 2 much-enduring and benevolent Government by a series 
of exhaustive and luminous Reports. 


RATTIGAN’S ROMAN LAW OF PERSONS.* 


HILE the oc of the Bench and the leaders of the 
Bar, faithful to the traditions of centuries, trouble them- 
selves as little about the Pandects of Justinian as about the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, a generation of students is being carefully drilled in 
the principles and history of the law of Rome. It is ——— to 
redict the precise result of so great a revolufion m legal training ; 
but itis worth while to point out that in the ordinary course of things 
the high places of the profession will some day be filled by men 
who have felt its influence. The Judges of the future will have 
commenced practice equipped not merely with such scraps of 
knowledge as they may have picked up in the chambers of convey- 
ancers and ial pleaders, but also with an acquaintance with 
that great and carefully reasoned system which is the foundation 
of all the law of the Continent, as well as of the law of our fellow- 
subjects north of the Tweed. It is a curiously fortunate coinci- 
dence that the fusion of Law and Equity, which will be the work 
of the next twenty years, will be carried on by men not wholly 
wee of the mode in which equitable pleas were grafted on the 
old civil law by the preetors, and of the history of the distinction 
between legal and equitable ownership which was at length put an 
end to by Justinian. 

A reaction against the revival of Roman Law is of course 
possible; but of this there is no sign whatever, and, in the mean- 
time, the new study is creating a literature of its own. The pub- 
lication of books upon a subject on which tall quite lately scarcely 
anything had beea written in this country is going on at such a rate 
that it is difficult to keep pace with the new arrivals. They are, in- 
deed, of very unequal degrees of merit. Produced m the first fervour 
of the study, and often by young men who have made a so.iewhat 
rapid transition from the position of learners to tnat ot teachers, 
they can hardly be expected to reach a standard of excellence 
which is hebitually attained by works of the same class in countries 

Roman Law has attracted the exclusive devotion of mature 
minds for many generations. So mev:tabiy mdeed must this be 
the case, that we incline to think that the study wou.d, tor some 
time to come, be better promoted by translations of the best 
Continental text-books than by origmal authorship. It is true 
that most of these works assume some famuliarity with a ter- 
minology and method which, though traditional in France and 
Germany, are strange to the English student; but ths is a 
difficulty which may be removed by judicious annotation and in- 

igent oral teaching. 

. Rattigan has ventured on the bolder course of writing a book 
of his own ; the binding and red-letter decoration of which give it 
a family likeness to a series of recent works upon various branches 
of the civil law by Dr. Tomkins and Messrs. Jenken and Lemon, 
with which it seems however to have only this superficial connexion. 
It would be an easier task than it is to estimate Mr. Rattigan’s 
achievement if he had told us more precisely what rank his “ Law 
of Persons” is meant to occupy in the hierarchy of hooks. The 
materials for the work were, we are told, collected “while the 
author was rae for the Honours Examination of Trinity 

was the result of that examination we do not 
know ; but if Mr. Rattiga.. vestowed anything like the same care 
upon the other subjects in which he must have offered himself as 


* De Jure Personarum; or, a Treatise on the Roman Law of Persons. 
a i .A., Ph.D., Barrister-at Law, Author of “Leading 
Hindu Law,” “ The Hindu Law of Adoption,” &c. London: 


The work before us was, therefore, originally a note-book com- 
piled by the author for his own assistance. It is now published, 
as the title-page informs us, for the use of other students preparing 
for examination. They will find it a trustworthy guide for the 
purpose; but the author, if one may judge from his elaborate re- 

udiation of any claim to have made new discoveries in Roman 

w, and from an imposing list of authorities cited, seems inclined 
to rate his work somewhat higher. It is, however, just what he 
has honestly told us it is—a very carefully revised edition of the 
notes made in the course of his own i As such it deserves 
the praise of being a convenient and ecreditably accurate hand- 
book upon the subject of which it treats; we should 
therefore have been glad had Mr. Rattigan avoided the 
apparent ostentation of wide original research which is implied 
by his long list of writers consulted, and not unfrequently by 
passages in the body of the work. or instance, with reference to 
a master’s power over his slave, we get the following note, which 
might seem to condense into three lines the result of an indepen- 
dent examination of the works of at least three jurists :—“ This law 
is ascribed by Haubold and Hugo to the latter part of the reign of 
Augustus (764 A.U.c.), but Hotoman and others refer it to the 
year 814 A.U.C., in the reign of Nero.” for one who has some 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, gets to know 
the ring of this sort of erudition, and, turning instinctively to 
Ortolan, finds :—“Cette loi est MM. Haubold et Hugo 
dans les derniéres années du régne d’Auguste (an 764 de R.), 
quoique Hotoman et d’autres auteurs laient rapportée a l’an 314, 
sous Néron.” So when a commonplace reference to Blackstone is 
followed by more recondite citations from Coke, Glanville, and 
Fortescue, one at once concludes that, given the reference to 
Blackstone, all the other extracts may be found duly set forth 
in the text of that respectable authority. As the editor of Leading 
Cases in Hindu Law, and author of a treatise on the Hindu Law 
of Adoption, Mr. Rattigan could doubtless have pointed out many 
interesting analogies between the Institutions of India and those 
of Rome. He has, nevertheless, done so but sparingly. We are 
inclined to quarrel with him on several other minor ares such 
as his unnecessary translation of common words such as miles, 
“a soldier,” plerumque, “generally”; and redundantly compli- 
mentary phrases such as “ Sir Walter Scott's charming romance of 
Ivanhoe”; but must on to a d of complaint, 
which, useful as we believe the book be found for practical 
purposes, must prevent it from being welcomed by scholars. 

ethink that the author has misconceived the limits of his sub- 
ject. He has failed to grasp the true significance of the “ Jus quod 
ad personas attinet,” and is thus led to blame the Roman institu- 
tional writers for not treating m one place of matters which they 
deliberately assigned to different departments of law. The “ Jus 
Personarum,” which composes, together with the “Jus quod ad 
res attinet ” and the “Jus actionum,” the triple subject of the 
Institutes of Gaius, and after him of 5 ustinian, was no doubt con- 
ceived of somewhat loosely. Mr. Rattigan must, however, be 
aware that, in the opinion of the best authorities, the term de- 
noted what the Germans call “ Familienrecht,” and not what 
Austin, for instance, means by “the Law of Persons.” The 
Roman “Jus Personarum” and the German “ Familienrecht ” 
embrace those mutual rights which arise out of domestic rela- 
tionships, such as the right of a father over his son, or of a 
guardian over his ward. Austin’s “Law of Persons” is, as he 
explains it, the Law of Status, or of those modifications of 
Rights which are the result of the special character of the 
parties concerned ; such, for instance, as the limitations to the ordi- 
nary power of contracting which result from infancy or coverture. 
Mr. Rattigan has amalgamated the two; and while half of his 
book treats of Status, the other half deals with the Family. 
He is quite right im discussing such artificial persons as cor- 
porations and the “fiscus” under the head of Status, but he 
is unreasonable nm complaining that the Roman writers did 
not discuss them under the Law of Family, with which they 
have no concern. His position is this:—He adopts the 
threefold division of Law, but thinks that Gaius and his imitators, 
after inventing a sound system of arrangement, bungled in working 
it out. “ The student continually finds himself under the neces- 
sity of referring to one or other of the second, third, or fourth 
books to complete what has been said in the tirst book concerning 
the sagnesiy or disability of Persons.” It has therefore occurred 
to our author to collect together these scattered notices into a 
separate treatise on the Law of Persons; which he seems inclined 
to follow up by a treatise on the Law of Things, and by another on 
Actions. Tn spite of what, according to the best opinion, is a mis- 
taken idea of what the Romans meant by the Law of Persons, the 
three treatises would undoubtedly be convenient. Should, however, 
Mr. Rattigan earry out such a design, he will find it very difficult 
to avoid repeating himself. In his “Law of Persons” he has 
already trespassed largely both on the Law of Things and on the 
Law of Actions—in sume instances, indeed, without any justifica- 
tion. He has gone at considerable length into the rules of succes- 
sion, which 1s a mode of acquiring property; and has devoted 
several pages to Partnership, which has really nothing to do with 
which led to its discussion. 

Although we have been compelled to point out these flaws in 
the plan of the work, we are bound to say that they do not 
materially impair its practical usefulness as a student’s handbook. 
A pa amount of trustworthy information has been got together, 
and the author's belief that “few, if any, misinterpretations or mis- 
statements will be foumd in the Seiiiasintdemeben presump- 
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tuous as might be supposed. Here and there, however, he will 
find statements which are capable of correction. The note on 
“ fidejussor,” for instance, is very vaguely expressed; and Mr. 
Rattigan is quite wrong in supposing that the power of an in- 
solvent master to Rear, Po slave his “‘ heres necessarius,” and so 
to prevent the stigma of bankruptcy from attaching to his own 
memory, was conferred by the Lex Allia Sentia. Should the book 
reach a second edition, it is to be hoped that the mode in which 
references are made to the different parts of the Corpus juris will be 
altered. The old mode, for nonconformity to which Gibbon 
thought it necessary to apologize, by citation of the first words of 
the title, is safe though cumbrous; while the newest mode, by the 
letters C. or D., for Code or Digest, as the case may be, followed 
by figures indicating the book, title, and law successively, is short 
and simple. Both are preferable to Mr. Rattigan’s. The mistake 
of talking of the “Commentaries ” of Gaius, as contrasted with the 
“ Institutes ” of Justinian, is so general as to be almost venial ; 
but it should really be understood that both works were alike 
entitled “ Institutes,” although the earlier work was subdivided 
into four “ Commentaries,” and the later one into four “ Books.” 
We can recommend the Roman Law of Persons to “students pre- 
paring for examinatioi..” 


FORTNUM’S MAJOLICA.* 


we Dr. Birch has done for ancient pottery has been at- 
tempted by Mr. Fortnum for the several g’ and enamelled 
anger of Italy, and for those earlier Oriental ceramic wares 

m which the fictile arts of Italy most probably “ derived 
their inspiration or acquired their development.” . Fortnum 
explains in a modest preface that he would not have under- 

en this task had not Mr. J. C. Robinson, to whom the 
South Kensington collection of majolica owed in great measure 
its original formation, been hindered by circumstances from 
carrying out the intention he had once expressed of illustrating 
and describing it. Without access to the South Kensington 
Museum the compilation of this handsome volume would have 
been impossible. it the collection at Brompton is not only a 
pes 2 large one, but it is especially rich in those signed or marked 

dated pieces which are indispensable for an accurate history of the 
art. There can be no doubt that, with Mr. Fortnum’s book in hand, 
any one could master the whole subject of Italian ceramic art by 
ocular study in the South Kensington galleries. Not, however, that the 
volume is in any sense portable. On the contrary, it is prodigiously 
thick and heavy, printed sumptuously on large thick paper, in 
— i and most profusely illustrated with woodcuts and 
colo lates. We express no opinion here as to the propriety 
of publishing at the public expense a work so costly that it can 
only be available to the few, and indeed can only be purchased by 
the richer part of the community. But undoubtedly Er those who 
wish to i id Fortnum’s ificent volume 
is a very valuable aid in we proceed to lay some account 
of it our readers. 

Pottery, or Fayence, is here defined as being formed of potter's 
clay mixed in various proportions with marl and sand, and divided 
into soft ware or hard ware, according to the composition of the 
paste and the of heat to which it is exposed. Soft ware is 
that which can scratched with a kmife or file, and which is 
fusible at the heat of a porcelain furnace. These soft wares again 
are either unglazed, lustrous, glazed, or enamelled. The first aes 
of these subdivisions include not only almost all the pottery of 
antiquity, but by far the greater part of modern earthenware. It 
is with glazed and enamelled wares in particular that the volume 
before us proposes to deal. Of glazed ware again, some is vitreous, 
or g lazed, and some is plumbeous, or lead-glazed; while 
enamelled ware is stanniferous, or Bang with tin. People know 
so little of ceramic processes that the following lucid account of 
the methods employed may be not unacceptable :— 

In these subdivisions the foundation is in all cases the same, the mixed 
clay or “ paste” or “ body,” varied in composition according to the nature 
of the glaze to be superimposed, is formed by the hand, or on the wheel, or 
impressed into moulds, then slowly dried or baked in a furnace or stove, 
after which, on cooling, it is in a state to receive the glaze. This is pre- 
pared by fusing sand or other siliceous material with potash or soda, to form 
a poathe deser glass, the composition, in the main, of the glaze upon the 
siliceous, vitreous, or glass-glazed wares. The addition of a varying but 
considerable quantity of the oxide of lead, by which it is rendered more 
easily fusible, but still translucent, constitutes the glaze of the plumbeous 
or lead-glazed wares ; whereas the further addition of the oxide of tin pro- 
duces an enamel of an opaque white of great purity, and is the character- 
istic glazing of the tin wares. In either case the vitreous substance 
is reduced to the finest powder by mechanical and other means, being 
milled with water to the consistency of cream ; into this the dry and ab- 
sorbent baked piece is dipped and withdrawn, leaving a coating of the 
material of the bath adhering to its surface. A second firing, when quite 
dry, fuses this coating into a glazed surface on the piece, rendering it lustrous 
and _ The of these may be 
vario colo! admixture of oxides, as CO) or green, 
iron for but they are nevertheless = 
natural colour of the baked clay beneath. 


In all cases where the glaze is translucent, the ornamentation, of 
whatever kind, is of course executed on the biscuit or surface of 
the baked piece before the glaze is added. Of the vitreous sort is 
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all the ancient glazed ware of Egypt and the East, and the modern 
pottery of Persia and Upper India is of exactly the same manu- 
facture. On the other Gah the ancient European pottery was, 
generally speaking, lead-glazed. But, not to speak of some excep- 
tions and doubtful anticipations of the process, it may be consi- 
dered that the stanniferous enamel was introduced, if not discovered, 
in the fifteenth century. It is to this branch of the art that the 
true majolica of Italy belongs. The picturesque story that the first 
specimens of lead-glazed ware were brought to Pisa in the twelfth 
century by its triumphant galleys after the conquest of the Balearic 
Isles has been of late discredited. But Mr. Fortnum is now dis- 
posed, as it seems, to think that the tradition has some truth in it, 
and that the Pisan bacint, such as are found in so many campaniles 
of that city, are really of Oriental origin. This part, however, of 
his introduction is, it must be confessed, ill-arranged and far 
from clear. It is very difficult to know what his real opinion is. 
Whatever may have been the original sources of the art, there is, 
however, no doubt that the stanniferous enamelled lustred ware 
of Italy derives its name of majolica from the island of Majorca, 
where it was practised and perhaps invented by the Moorish 
potters. The progress of inquiry has robbed Luca della Robbia of 
the credit of the first invention of a stanniferous enamel; but 
there is no doubt that this great artist improved the process, and 
made it in a sense his own. 

Pursuing his introductory sketch, which much needs not onl 
more perspicuous arrangement, but less repetition and less self- 
contradiction, Mr. Fortnum describes the several schools of the 
Umbrian duchy in particular—the chosen home of artistic pottery 
—tracing the manufacture down to its revival in our own days at 
Doccia, near Florence, in the fabrique of the Marquis Ginori. Al- 
ready, it seems, certain pieces of the modern wares of Doccia have 
crept into several Euro museums as authentic examples of 
the genuine ancient majolica of Gubbio. 

A very valuable contribution to Mr. Fortnum’s book is a selec~ 
tion of extracts from the manuscript of Piccolpassi, written in 
1548, forming a complete manual of the potter’s art as then 
practised, from which Passeri and others have borrowed the 
greater part of their information on the subject. Why are we not 
told in the proper place that this invaluable manuscript has been 
acquired for the South Kensington Museum? This fact only oozes 
out in a foot-note towards the end of the book. The introduction 
concludes with a description of the chief collections of ceramic 
art, public and private, in the various countries of Europe. 

e bulk of this volume is a classified descriptive catalogue of 
apes belonging to every subject of majolica. It begins with 
ersian, Damascus, and Rhodian wares. Each variety is described ; 
the marks, such as exist, are engraved, and the specimens enumer- 
ated are minutely illustrated. Some of the Persian wall-tiles of 
the seventeenth century are of much interest. They are ornamented 
with embossed fi of horsemen and the like, and with con- 
ventional flowers; the ground blue, the other colours purple and 
white dnd green. Next comes the Hispano-Moresque pottery. 
Mr. Fortnum tells us that connoisseurs are now able to distinguish 
without difficulty between specimens of this ware and the lustred 
majolica of Italy, which was undoubtedly, derived from it. Bowls, 
lates, dishes, &c., of Hispano-Moresque manufacture are here 
Nescribed, and many of them figured. And so we reach Italian 
pottery. This subject, which is the chief part of the book, is led 
off with a section on Sgraffiati or incised ware, in which the 
patterns and ornaments are scratched through a layer of white 
substance upon the clay beneath, and then the whole covered 
with a translucent lead glaze. One late Pavian artist in this 
manner inscribes his work with his full name, thus:—“ Presby- 
ter Antonius Maria Cutius Papiensis Prothonotarius —— 
fecit, 1694.” The best specimen of his work is a bow i 
the portrait of an ecclesiastic, with pious legends in the border. 
Mr. Fortnum has been judicious in classifying his Italian ex- 
amples according to the different local schools of artistic pottery. 
Here we first encounter the endless variety of pieces, technical 
names, styles, and subjects which so puzzle the learner in the 
ceramic art. He must learn to distinguish between the plateau, 
the tazza, the plaque, the bacile, the vase, the fruttiera, the 
chiccera, the drug-pot, the scodella, the ewer, the mezzina, the 
tagliera, the tondino, the scaldino (or fire-pot), the confettiera, and 
the rinfrescatojo (or wine-cooler). Then, again, he must learn 
special peculiarities of the Tuscan school, including that of 
Caffaggiolo in icular, and also the different characteristics of 
the potteries of Urbino, the old Papal States, the Marches, the 
Venetian States, &c. The pottery of Caffaggiolo is one of con- 
siderable importance in the history of the art. It was here, most 
probably, that Luca della Robbia learnt the secret of the enamel 
laze which he applied to his modelled terra-cotta. It seems pro- 
able that this cig of Caffaggiolo was one founded by the 
Medici family. The finest existing specimen of this school is that 
splendid plateau, representing the triumph of Pope Leo X., in his 
sella gestatoria, which was purchased for South Kensington from 
the famous So collection. But the tagliera, or large plate, 
representing a majolica-painter in his studio visited by two of his 
trons, a gentleman and his wife, which was acquired from the 
rnal collection, is scarcely inferior either in design or in interest. 

There seems to be scarcely a bottega of the art-pottery of Italy 
which is not described, with woodcuts of the signatures, &c., in 
these careful and learned pages. Less mstructed connoisseurs, 
who judge chiefly by the eye, will turn with special interest to the 

po be: of Gubbio, where the famous Maestro Giorgio 
invented that iridescent lustre which is the most beautiful and 
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fabrique. Mr. Fortnum tells us that this coveted desig- 
nation of Maestro, which was prized more highly than a title of 
nobility, was conferred on Giorgio Andreoli in 1498. All majolica~ 
painters, it is said, were considered noble by profession. The 
Andreoli family and their Casa still exist, we are told, in Gubbio. 
But the secret of the opalescent lustre has not remained as a 
tradition of the family. Indeed the art of the composition and 
manipulation of the lustre — seems to have been lost a 
little after the middle of the sixteenth century, in the general 
decadence of Italian ceramic manufacture. We learn, however, 
that a young chemist and artist, by name Luigi Oarocci, has lately 
reproduced this marvellous lustre, not unsuccessfully, in Gubbio 
itself. Already modern lustred ware, ‘artificially defaced and 
“antiquated,” has been palmed upon unwary collectors. But the 
special artistic qualities of the genuine works of Maestro Giorgio 
have not yet been recovered. 

It is impossible to turn over the pages of this beautiful volume 
without astonishment at the grace and fancy and variety of the 
Italian ceramic artists. The conceits and legends to be found on 
so many of the pieces are often rather hard to be deciphered; and 
they are not always explained or translated by Mr. Fortnum. We 
think that this is to be regretted. Surely it would have been better 
to confess ignorance in cases where the inscriptions or devices are 
really unintelligible. Some of these legends seem to have been 

ted without much reason. What, for instance, is the fitness 
of inscribing different female portraits with the words “‘ Chi bene 
ida sua barcha e sempre in porto”? One very beautiful circular 
fish has the subject of the Incredulity of St. Thomas, with an 
epigraph thus arog divided :—10 MA QV IMEVE DISII E TC 
RE DEDIS TI. It is to be read thus, we presume:—TOMA QVI ME 
VEDISTI ETCREDEDISTI. There can be no doubt that many of these 
beautiful works of art were not meant for use, but rather as 
peg or presents. This is shown by the legends. Thus ona 
ish to be given to a friend is found, “ Viva, viva in eternum”; 
or else, perhaps, “ Pensa a Dios,” or “ Ama Deo”; or, again, asa 
motto surrounding an eel, “Cosi fugi la vita nostra.” The 
heart transfixed with arrows,a not uncommon device in this 
pottery, is surely an emblem of human love, and not a sacred 
symbol, as Mr. Fortnum supposes. Marie Alacoque had not yet 
imagined that strange vision of which we have heard so much 
lately. The amatortt, or lovers’ presents, given at betrothals or at 
other times form a very numerous class. Sometimes on these a 
pretty damsel bears the coquettish motto “Amaro chi me amara ”— 
*I will love him who will love me.” Or a gallant gives his 
mistress a plate inscribed “ Mariana bella sopra l’altre belle.” But 
the more frequent legends are such as Elena bella, Silvia bella, Sura 
fiore, and the like. Is it not a strange contrast between these 
charming love-tokens and the coarse and vulgar mugs which our 
English potteries provide for the same purpose, inscribed with the 
words “ B cage from Margate” or some other place as the sole 
device? The following is an inexplicable legend for a salt-cellar; 
but it is found on more one example :—“ Excubia agimus 
strepitus repellimus hostem.” The legend on a scodella of Faenza, 
about a.D. 1482, with the subject of the Judgment of Solomon, 
ought surely to be “ Non michi nec tibi sed devidatur.”. But Mr. 
Fortnum prints it dundiatur. We notice also some other errors 
of the same kind. But they are few in proportion to the size of 
the book; and we have pleasure in bearing witness to the general 
ability and great value of Mr. Fortnum’s work. 


a all ceramic effects, and which is almost peculiar to that 
partic 


TWO VOLUMES OF GREEK AND LATIN VERSE.* 
it is not a little interesting to compare two volumes of trans- 
lation, issuing in the same year from the same press, but 
executed by scholars of different dates, each famous in his own 
school and epoch for a remarkable gift of reproduction. By 
reference to Crockford’s Clerical Directory we find that Mr. 
Gretton, who was long Head-master of Stamford School, took his 
degree as early as 1826—two years, that is, after the Classical 
Tripos was established. Mr. Jebb, we need hardly say, repre- 
sents the younger generation of contributors to the Sertum 
‘arthusianum, and is foremost in the ranks of those most dis- 
tinguished for “composition” in the Cambridge of the present 
time. Mr. Gretton’s Reddenda—i.e., the English pieces for con- 
version into Latin—without the Reddita, or key now vouchsafed, 
were published as far back as 1853, when Mr. Jebb had probably 
scarcely begun to shine as a versifier at school. Yet, setting the 
works of the one beside those of the other, we might appeal to 
both as highly creditable evidence of the classical scholarship of 
the last half-century, and defy the Continental scholars to produce 
anything in this kind to match it, or to rank as even second to it. 
Translation has thriven on our soil, and more especially in the 
University of Cambridge, as it thrives nowhere else among 
moderns, And though the two volumes that lie before us are 
very diverse in point of execution and character, both show the 
Same natural aptitude, cultivated by the same study of classic 
models, and culminating in excellence each in its own kind highly 
worthy of note. 


ic r e University o 3 hton 

Bell, & Co. London : Bell & Daldy. 1873. , 

Reddenda-Reddita, Passages from English Poetry, with a Latin Verse 

Translation. By F. E. Gretton, B.D., Rector of Oddington, Gloucestershire, 

sometime Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. London: Bell & Daldy. 
H Bell, & Co. 1873. 


It is not our purpose to dwell upon the Greek verses which 
form a large part of Mr. Jebb’s volume further than to say that 
his translations into Greek Iambics, and his versions of Browning’s 
“Abt Volger” into the metre of the fourth Pythian, and of 
Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood ” into Greek hexameters, are tours de force of 
which no lesser scholar would have been capable, and which astonish 
the reader alike by the translator’s nice perception of the original 
and by his fidelity and fertility in the expression of it. We wish, 
however, to confine ourselves to the more approachable and simple 
field on which Mr. Gretton and Mr. Jebb, Old and Young Cam- 
bridge, come together, and are comparable with each other—the 
field of Latin lyric, hexameter, and elegiac. Here, though the 
two translators are near to each other in excellence, they have 
each a distinct tone and character which renders their styles 
worthy of study; and to those who either still cultivate the Latin 
Muse, or cling to the recollections and the delights of such exer- 
cises, the books before us will furnish hours of thorough enjoy- 
ment. 

That which can scarcely fail to strike a careful reader of 
both is that the characteristic of Mr. Gretton’s translations is 
simplicity, while that of Mr. Jebb’s is subtlety. The former 
poe ee errick’s ditties and the octosyllabics of Moore, Byron, 
Scott and others, with an ease and pellucid transparency of mean- 
ing which make no bad imitation of Ovid. Mr. Jebb, though he 
always does justice to the sense of the poet he translates, is not so 
immediately perspicuous, and apparently desires not so much the 
honour due to clearness at first sight as that which rewards the 
process of disentangling an elaborate web. There will be many 
to admire both styles, for each has its own merit; and all that we 
would say to the reader by way of advice is that Mr. Gretton’s 
versions are fitter for the lazy half-hour, while Mr. Jebb’s invite 
reflection and thinking out. Take a stanza from Darwin, with 
Mr. Gretton’s rendering into elegiacs :— 

Light Graces decked in flowery wreaths 
nd tip-toe joys their hands combine ; 
And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 
And, laughing, dances round thy shrine. 
Serta ferunt Charites; junctas quoque gaudia circum 
Suspensis pedibus conseruere manus. 
Inter que spirat contagia leta Cupido, 
Arridensque tua nectit in ede choros. 
These lines represent the “ ludentis speciem” without the torture 
or rack of the brain. Their ease sits natural, and is to the manner 
born. On the other hand, if we take the version of Tennyson’s 
Tithonus by Mr. Jebb, even in its first openi 4 the sense is not so 
explicit. You have to think twice or thrice before you catch the 
translator’s response to the English :— 
The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their burden to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 
Marcescunt nemorum, nemorum labuntur honores, 
Rorifere deflent nubes, oriuntur et arvis 
Incumbunt subterque hominum defuncta recumbunt 
Secla, nec zstates non deciduntur oloris, 
This feature, we think, makes Mr. Jebb’s translations, by com- 
parison, a severer study, though it must be acknowledged that 
that study is often well repaid by the fine and even grand render- 
ings to which it introduces us. In the same poem the team of 
the goddess is imagined welcoming and speeding the dawn :— 
The wild team 


Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 
And shake the darkness from their loosened manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 
Mr. Jebb does admirable justice to the English in his Latin, as 
follows :— 
Necdum exultantia fervent 
Corda reposcentum sibi que moderetur equorum ; 
Effunduntque jubas ut opaca volumina currus 
Discutiat tenebrarum, insultetque ignifer umbris. 
Another sample of the subtlety which is a feature of this trans- 
lator’s work will be found in Prior’s ode to Chloe, pp. 78-81. 
In the first issue of the Arundines Cami, Lord John Manners turned 
this into elegiacs which were much admired at the time for their 
grace and ingenuity. Mr. Jebb’s version is wonderfully ~ oe 
and felicitous in reproducing the flavour of the original, al ough, 
if it were to be compared word for word, little of the body that 
was will be found to remain in the version. Here is the last 
stanza, though it does not represent our view a whit more closely 
than the other three :— 
Fair Chloe blushed; Euphelia frowned ; 
I sung and gazed ; I played and trembled ; 
And Venus to the Loves around 
Remarked how ill we all dissembled. 
Nec color huic unus nec frons innubila les ; 
Ipse queror, stupeo, blandior, uror, amo. 
At Venus irridens dum multa jocantur Amores, 
Istud ut infabré dissimulatur ! ait. 


The asyndeton in the second verse is a very, bapPy resource. 
Although, however, in the exchange of Mr. Jebb’s Latin for the 
original, we do not get the exact coun which we should 


receive from Mr. Gretton—for instance, when the former has to turn 
“ Before this mortal shall assume its immortality” in Campbell’s 
“Last Man,” he renders it— 
Sic demum caduci 
Sidereum jubar induemus— 
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still it frequently happens that his mental analysis of a passage 
enables him to render its spirit with a great deal of happy succinct- 
ness. Thus he gets three lines of that poem where the solitary 
watcher sees day after day 

The blaze upon the waters to the east, 

The blaze upon the island overhead, 

The blaze upon the waters to the west— 


into a line and a half of hexameters which satisfy the whole 
demand of the English— 
Furit ignibus zquor eois, 


Terra furit mediis, furit excedentibus equor— 


and which have withal a very Virgilian ring and rhythm. We 
have not, luckily or unluckily, an opportunity of pitting the two 
translators cugitnen upon a single passage, as they do not trench 
on each other’s ground; else we should like to have seen how Mr. 
Jebb would turn Bryant’s “ Rivulet” into elegiacs, though it might 
have been hard to decide between his result and the version by Mr. 
Gretton, of which we give two stanzas with the English. By 
the way there is a curious correspondence between a pretty piece 
of the Cornish poet, Mr. Hawker, about the course of Tamar 
from its source to its mouth, and this admired strain of the 
venerable American poet :— 
Ah! what wild haste! and all to be 
A river and expire in ocean ; 
Each fountain’s tribute hurries thee 
To that vast grave with quicker motion. 
For better ’twere to linger still 
In this green vale, these flowers to cherish, 
And die in peace an aged rill, 
Than thus, a youthful Danube, perish. 
Cur frustra properas, quo te dementia cogit, 


Rivus ut equoreis emoriaris aquis ? 
Dum tenues addit scatebras fons quisque, profundum 
Te rapit in excum prepetiore fuga. 
Ah! quanto melius viridi sic valle morari, 
Floribus ornatus, floribus ipse decor. 
Fonticulus melius requiescas pace senili, 
Cur rapidis pereas sic novus Ister aquis. 


There is nothing in Mr. Jebb which occurs to us as so unlaboured 
and natural as this; but we may quote one of his newest pieces 
of elegiac translation given in this volume for the first time as being 
very nearly so. It is aversion of James Aldrich’s “ Her sufferings 
ended with the day ”:— 
Her sufferings ended with the day ; 
Yet lived she at its close, 
And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 
But when the sun in all his state 
e passed through glory’s mo 
And walked in Paradive. = 
Jamque die non illa quidem vergente laborat, 
Sed licet emeritam terra parumper habet : 
Noctis enim tristes ultro remorata per horas 
Linquere marmoreum noluit aura sinum. 
At dubias splendens quom sol discusserat umbras, 
Aurea quom toto lux oriente rubet, 
Digna triumphantem que sie intraret Olympum 
Asseritur superis mane Serena choris. . 
The second couplet of the four hits the force of the corresponding 
English to a wonderful degree, and bear witness to a poeticsympathy 
between the author of the original and his translator. And so it 
is in many other pieces that we could name. With a true poet’s 
instinct the translator grasps the author’s drift, and what the 
Latin idiom does not let him express in so many words, he renders 
with close approximation of sense and spirit by a correlative idea. 
We should point to Matthew Amold’s Progress of Poetry, turned 
by Mr. Jebb into twelve capital elegiacs, as one of the most 
successful illustrations of this compensatory treatment. 

Both the translators before us shine in their own way in hexa- 
meter translations, as would be admitted could we quote a sample 
from Wordsworth, turned by Mr. Gretton in p. 29 of Reddita, 
or from Tennyson (“Tears, idle Tears,” &c.), by Mr. Jebb, pp. 
54-7. But what space we have left must be devoted toa glance 
at their several Alcaic experiments, the Alcaic being with good 
reason pressed into the service of both much more frequently 
than any other Horatian measure. Here Mr. Jebb excels at one 
time in just and pregnant condensation, at another in skilful 
realization of the language and manner of Horace. Taking the 

from Gray’s ode, “ Awake, olian Lyre,” we cite the 
concluding lines of the extract, and ask the reader to note how 
every idea of the five English verses is caught and represented in 
an Alcaic stanza 
‘ Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered King, 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing : 
Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak and lightnings of his eye. 
Regi volucrum tu Jovis in manu, 
Dum torpet ala languidus horrida, 
Blandire, trux rostrum soporis 
Nube premens oculique fulmen. 


A couple of stanzas could have added nothing to the full expres- 
sion of the sense, and the result of com freee. npteye force and 
versimilitude. Again, to turn to one of the same translator's new 
pieces (all of which are indicated by their numbers in a very brief 
s.: how happily does he render every turn of the passage 
“Tn Memoriam” beginning with “ Witch-elms that counter- 


change the floor,” though this rendering indeed is not Aleaic, 
while quite Horatian in flavour. Very fine, however, throughout, 
is his Alcaic presentment of Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity, out 
of which we may quote the two stanzas which represent “ No war 
or battles’ sound,” &c.:— 
Non orbe toto martis erat sonus, 
Non conferentum signa cohortium : 
Hastile defunctamque parmam 
Militia paries habebat : 
Non falx cruorem traxerat hosticum, 
Non excitabant armigeros tube : 
Regem fatebantur venire 
Ora metu pavefacta regum. 

Mr. Gretton, on the other hand, deserves well of all young 
scholars for the happy examples he gives in his Reddenda-Reddita 
of the style in which the Greek choruses may fitly reappear in 
Latin lyric measure. Not that he strictly translates from the 
Greek, for he prefers to take the English versions of Anstice and 
reconvert them into Alcaic stanzas. But the result is much the 
same. We catch the breath of the Greek, though the phraseol 
and the metre are imitative of Horace, when we examine the 
rendering of choruses from the Alcestis or Hippolytus, which 
seem to have lost very little by a double process of con- 
version. If there be a fault in this translator's Alcaics, it is their 
tendency to expand rather than condense the scope of the original, 
which is against the genius of Latin lyric. Thus eight lines of 
Shirley's ode, “ The glories of our birth and state,” are wrought 
into three Alcaic stanzas; whereas, as we have seen, Mr. Jebb 
succeeds in representing five longer lines of English in a single 
quatrain. But we must not quarrel with one who in the very 
same extract renders the concluding stanza of the English into the 
Alcaics with which we conclude, and which are not above the 
average of his imitations in this particular measure. The reader 
is referred.to the English in p. 126, “The garlands wither,” 

C.i— 

En serta marcent fronte tua! monent 
Ne sis superbus quid bene gesseris ; 
En victor exspirans ad aras, 
Victima nil miserantis Orci. 
Cujusque tandem deveniet caput 
Umbras sepulchri; suaveolentia 
Tum facta restabunt piorum, 
Pulvere et exorientur atro. 

We are tempted to wonder whether, in these days of triposes in 
law and science, divinity and philosophy, this pleasant and 
humanizing gift of translating into the ancient languages will main- 
tain its poh ~cted in a third generation. If so, Mr. Jebb and 
Mr. Gretton will not have wrought in vain, or set a profitless 
example. 


THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS.* 

HE years come round with their appointed regularity and 
we know pretty well what we have to expect. Flowers in 
spring, weeds in autumn; a transcript of real life told in choice 
English by George Eliot, a novel of impossibilities hammered out 
in dubious syntax by Mrs. Henry Wood; larks in the sky, frogs in 
the pond—we know them all, and accept all with thankfulness or 
resignation according to their respective deserts. As for Mrs. 
Henry Wood's novels, the wisest thing that we can do now is to 
receive them with resignation. We have done our best to induce 
her to reconsider her ways and give the world good work instead 
of bad; but it is in vain. Mrs. Wood is an institution which 
changeth not; and mean ideas, vulgar diction, wooden characters, 
and absurd sensationalism come in regularly as part of the produce 
of the year. They are defects which spoil an aptness of story- 
telling and a power of construction that are of no common 
order. But, while showing no sign of improvement in any of her 
characteristic faults, the Master of Greylands is not, we are sorry 
to say, up to the mark im her characteristic good qualities. The 
story is dull, disjointed, and put together with singular infelicity ; 
and though dealing with the good old themes of apparitions, 
murder, secret passages, disguises, smuggling, and the like, it is a 
story of the lantern and See eran kind, nothing being quite so 
bad as it seems to be. Though the book is stuffed full of crimes 
and criminals, including a fraudulent banker as a relief from those 
of the more violent kind, no one is really so very much to blame 
after all; and the curious moral obtuseness shown before now by 

Mrs. Wood is repeated in this story. 

The Master of Greylands has a double plot. One turns on the 
question, what has become of Anthony Castlemaine? is he 
murdered, or is he not? andif he is, by whom? The other turns 
on a question of proprietorship; is the present master, James. 
Castlemaine, the rightful owner of Greylands? or is he holding 
the estate unlawfully, against the just claims of his elder brother 
Basil, should that expatriated worthy turn up again, either in 
his own person or represented by a legitimate son? Side by 
side with these mysteries runs the mystery of the Grey Friar 
who po in solid bulk enough every now and then in the 
Friar's Keep. Who is he? what is he doing there with his 
lantern and his cowl? Ghost he cannot be; what is he then? 
marauder or murderer? and what is his business in the ruins 
of the Keep? And here it is that Mrs. Wood fails in the proper 
growth oa development of her story. James Castlemaine, the, 
proud owner of Greylands, is a smuggler; his son Harry is also-a 
smuggler; and Commodore Teague and half the fishermen of the 


* The Master of Greylands. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 
of “East Lynne.” 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & 1873. 
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place help them. But, save Mr. Castlemaine’s occasionally descend- 
ing the broken steps of the Keep at night, and Commodore Teague’s 
fancy for driving his spring-cart abroad also at night, we find no in- 
timation of the peculiar practices carried on by these gentlemen ; so 
that the discovery comes on us with a sense of rawness and sud- 
denness which is not art. Any one who has read Mauprat must 
remember with what consummate skill George Sand revealed 
yet, while concealing part, of the villany she was handling; 
t Mrs. Wood has so effectually concealed hers—the Master's 
illicit transactions in lace—that we are only surprised when he 
turns out to be a smuggler running cargoes from Holland, with a 
little playful interlude of homicide to enliven the monotony of land- 
ing ~— in a secret Fey ay We must also take exception to the 
oe, acne . Wood cared more for her art than for 
testantism, she would have made them what they would 
necessarily have been, if existing at all, a quiet sisterhood of Roman 
Catholic nuns. Though rare, they were to be found some years ago, as 
in the pretty Vale of earne, near Mawgan ; and Greylands, with 
its old-world nunnery, might well have received a sisterhood 
instead of the sham anachronism of a Protestant body. Miss 
Sellon had not set the stone rolling in the days chosen by Mrs. 
Wood for her story, and the circumstance is out of keeping from 
first to last. As for the text with which she ends her story, and 
the action of Mary Ursula which it consecrates, we hold that too 
to be as untrue as all the rest. To bea Grey Sister was not the same 
thing as being a nun, and there was no reason in heaven or earth 
why Miss Castlemaine should not have taken off her grey linsey 
gown and her grey straw bonnet, and returned to the world and 
ordinary life as the wife of Sir William Blake-Gordon. Mrs, 
Wood does many offensive things in her novels, but none more 
so than her a sence reference to religion and the Bible. At 
the best, novels are but shams, the function of which is to deal: 


solely with the probable motives of certain imaginary characters, 


and the probable events springing from certain imaginary causes. To 
buttress up these texts taken from or by 
page or two of _— maundering, is to offend one’s deepest sense 
of reverence and truth. And the effect is simply to make the whole 
substitute for a strong situation or a noble action, and is as in- 
artistic in method as it is futile and disagreeable in result. 

Of course the Master of Greylands abounds in those oddly 
phrased realistic touches which do duty with the author for 
careful work and lifelike delineation. Thus we are told all about 
the division of Sunday duty between the two parishes of Grey- 
lands and St. Mark’s at Stillborough. The Reverend John Marston, 
who holds both livings, is pyres, without a eurate, “fond of 
fox-hunting in winter and of good dinners at all seasons.” He 
lives at St. Mark’s, and “of course,” says Mrs. Wood, “with 
two churches and only one parson to serve both, the services could 
but clash, for nobody can be doing duty in two places at once.” 
After which profound remark she goes on to tell us that “ once a 
month, on the third Sunday, Mr. Marston scuffled over to Grey- 
lands to hold morning service, beginning at twelve, he having 
scuffed through the prayers (no sermon that day) at St. Mark’s 
first. On the three other Sundays he held the Greylands service 
at three in the afternoon,” &c. &c. Nothing of all this has the 
least reference to the story; if we except the fact that, owing to 
Mr. Marston’s propensity for fox-hunting, liking for old port, 
and neglect of all — work generally, the Grey Sisters soothed 
“ many asick and dying bed” that ought to have been his care, and 
“more than one frail infant, pes away almost as it had been 
born, had Sister Mildred, pious Superioress, after a few 
moments -_ on her knees in silent deprecatory prayer, taken 

m herself to baptize, that it might be numbered as of the 
old of Christ.” e other circumstance connected with Mr. 
Marston binds him into the phantasmal brotherhood of the Grey- 
lands world; he has married Castlemaine to Jane Hallet, 
and kept the secret. But this was scarcely sufficient cause 
why so much minute description should be given to the re- 
verend gentleman in the beginning. , and of course, the 
Master of Greylands contains that favouri of Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s gall , the froward child. The kitchen and 
the nursery are her choicest playgrounds, and she is never so 
much at her ease as when she can elaborate the description 
of a servant’s dress or the of a badly-trained child. 
All her novels have their specialized whipping-boy; and Flora 
Castlemaine, “an ind , Selfish, ill-bred girl of twelve, forward 
enough in some things for one double her age,” is the whipping- 
boy in this. She Bley barbarous chords on the piano with one 
hand and abuses Kthel Reene alternately; calls her a toad, says 
she will kick her, brandishes a poker to within an inch of her 
mother’s nose, is insolent to her governesses, though finally some- 
what subdued by Madame Guise, gets shaken by her half-brother 
, and flies off to the kitchen when things go wrong in the 
parlour “to demand bread and jam and worry the servants.” 

She had been brought up to exercise her own will and disobey 
that of others,” says Mrs. Henry Wood. We can scarcely wonder 
at her commentary; “Bad training! bad training for a child!” 
But seriously is this art? Very few writers can deal satisfactorily 
with children. The erted insolent child, like Flora Castle- 
maine, against whom the author has as much evident animosity as 
Mrs. Wood displa , is sure to be vulgar and tiresome. More- 
over the reader feels less inclined to condemn than to pity, and 
instinctively takes the part of the imp, impish though it may be. 
The saintly, large-eyed, thoughtful child suggests water on the 
brain and perhaps an early death—besides being unnatural and 


tiresome, too, in its own way; so that between imps and angels 
the real healthy, loveable, ha lifelike young creature of un- 
developed conscience and fairly virtuous instincts gets but — 
rendered, and we object equally to Mrs. Henry Wood's Flora 
wir, Wood is f d of disguises; and the Master of Greylands 
. Wood is fond of disguises; and the Master o 
has its pale reflection of the central point of East Lynne. “When 
Anthony Castlemaine, the expatriated Basil’s eldest son, comes 
over to England from Gap, in pene, to assure himself that his 
uncle Mr. James Castlemaine is holding the family estate by right 
and not by fraud—when, not being able to assure himself of this, 
he is seen to follow his uncle into the Friar’s Keep, whence are 
heard immediately after the report of a pistol and the scream of a 
human being in his death agony, but whence Mr. Anthony Castle- 
maine never returns—the search for some proof of his death or life 
is undertaken by his wife. She finds her way to Greylands, where 
she puts up at the Dolphin Inn, like her husband before her, 
and is fortunate enough to obtain the situation of governess to 
Miss Flora Castlemaine. Installed in the house of her husband’s 
murderer, as she believes him to be, under her maiden name, 
though with a difference enon Guise), she begins to watch 
and search. But beyond opening Mr. Castlemaine’s private 
bureau, finding her husband’s ring therein, and blowing out the 
candle when she hears Harry’s voice—“and the candle was 
making a dreadful smell,” writes Mrs. Wood—she does no good. 
Her brother-in-law, Mr. George North Castlemaine, who also comes 
to Greylands, where he drops his surname and appears as Mr. North 
only, gets more to the root of the matter. For when the preven- 
tive men come upon the smuggling in the Keep, and Mr. 
Castlemaine gets shot in the fray, Mr. James, his father, is 
too broken-hearted to resist any longer the finger of fate and 
the force of events, but makes a clean breast to his nephew 
George, and hands him over the estate like a man. Then it 
turns out that Anthony had been shot by a Dutchman, one Van 
Stan, “a huge angular fellow,” who took him for a SPY 5 as 
perhaps was natural, seeing that in following his uncle he suddenly 
appeared in the midst of the smugglers, and cried out, “I have 
caught you, you illicit villains! I see what nefarious work you 
are engaged in; cheating His Majesty’s revenue. What hol! 
coastguard!” Fortunately for the huge Van Stan, he 
died not long after in Holland of “nothing but a neglected cold,” 
so that George is saved the unpleasant necessity of hanging him; 
which else, we imagine, he would have been obliged to do. 

As for any interference with Mr. James Castlemaine on the plea 
of his being’an accessory to a murder, no one is so impolite as 
to suggest such a thing. Many persons in the neighbourhood had 
believed all along that he had murdered his nephew with his own 
hand, but no one had had the manliness to say so. Even Mr. 
Bent, who is sturdy enough in his own way, had not the 
courage to bring the law upon the Master, who thus has rejoiced 
in the threefold luxuries of smuggling, murder, and wful 
possession, with a fine —— a loving heart, a proud spirit, and 
an indomitable will. e ought to add, however, that George 
North Castlemaine marries ‘Ethel Reene, who holds a rather 
anomalous position in Greylands, being the child of Mrs. Oastle- 
maine’s former husband. Yet she calls the Castlemaines papa and 
mamma, and is loved by the gentleman smuggler apparently with 
more affection than he bestows on his own daughter. Mrs. 
Castlemaine, on the contrary, “was unkind and tyrannical,” and 
“Ethel Reene had much to put up with in her everyday life; for 
Mrs. Castlemaine’s conduct was trying in the extreme ; Flora’s worse 
than trying.” In consequence of which she often “ puts her bonnet 
on,” and goes out a deal on the cliffs by herself, where she takes 
off her hat, holds it by “‘its ribbons, her hair floating in the wind ; 
the sky and the waves seeming to speak to her soul of immortality ; 
to bring nearer to her the far-off gates of heaven.” 

Thus and thus the author maunders and stumbles through 
her allotted space, and we end at last our dreary task of 
reading what she has written. We lay down her book with a 
deeper conviction of the emptiness of life than we had before we 
began it; and the vanity of all things human seems to find its cul- 
mination in the Master of Greylands. Without spirit, fire, or 
art, without delicacy of character-painting or vividness of scene- 
painting, written in queer English, penetrated through and through 
with vulgarity of thought and expression, such a book as thi 
gives one but a melancholy idea of the taste and intelligence of the 
— to which Mrs. Wood addresses herself, and from which she 

pes to win applause and support. 
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